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Continuation of the Account of Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftory. See Re- 
view for Oétober. 


X JE now come to the dire& part of Lord Lyttelton’s hif- 
tory, which opens (ano 1331) with the birth of Henry 
Plantagenet ; who had the advantage of being defcended both 
from the Saxon and Norman kings of England, though he had 
not a hereditary right to the kingdom by a lineal and regular 
courfe of fucceffion from the Saxon Royal family. Not long 
after, died Henry the Firft, whofe character, at large, is de- 
ferred to the conclufion of the work, in order to be compared 
with that of his grandfon; but, in the mean time, our noble 
Author makes the following judicious reflections upon the ftate 
of the conftitution under this prince. 

‘It is from his reign, fays Lord L. we mutt date the firft re- 
gular fettlement of the Anglo-Norman conftitution A rough 
draught of it indeed had been fketched out by William the Firtt; 
but was defaced by his tyranny and by that of his fucceflor ; 
Henry gave it confiftency, ftrength, and duration. The prin- 
ciple of it was founded in /ierty, as fealty and homage were net 
uncond tional, but were always underftood to require a return 
of protection and of juftice; the obligation being reciprocal be- 
tween the Jord and the vaffal in every degree of fubinfeudation ; 
a policy inconfiftent with any idea of right d'vine inatyrant. It 
had alfo this inherent and effential advantage, that the very fer- 
vice required of the military vaflals neceffarily put arms into the 
hands of almoft all the confiderable land-holders. Neverthelefs 
twas faulty in many points of great moment, and particularly 
in this, that the commons in England, till long after thefe 


days, were much overbalanced in property and power by ihe 
ergy and the nobles. The royal authority was too woik in 
ome relpects, and too ftrong in others ; nor w the A 
of it well fixed, of clearly dcfmed. “Phe kind 
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exercifed by the barons over their vaffals, however fubordinate 
in the fenfe and intention of the law to that of the crown, iy 
fact encroached upon it a great deal too much; from whence 
there arofe perpetual ftruggles between them and the king, 
which kept the ftate in a ferment very unfavourable to agricul. 
ture, commerce, and arts, It mutt be alfo obferved, that the 
temper of the nation was, by the military genius of this conft~ 
tution, fo impelled to war, that, when they were not led out, 
@o make it in foreign countries, they naturally fell into ciyj} 
commotions: and thus a fpirit of conqueft, however improper 
to our infular fituation, and deftructive to that which ought to 
be the fole ambition of England, the increafe of its trade, was 
rather encouraged than reftrained in our kings by their parliae 
ments; and fome of the beft of thofe kings engaged in unnecef- 
fary wars on the continent, lefs perkaps from a defire of ac- 
quiring new dominions, than of preferving tranquillity in thofe 
of which they were poilefled. 

© ‘The middle powers, interpofed. between the crown. and the 
people, were indeed fo many barriers raifed againft defpotifm ; but 
the abufe of thefe powers, when not properly controuled by a 
vigorous exercife of the royal authority, was fometimes as op- 
preflive as defpotifm itfelf ; and the people then fuffered all the 
evils of flavery, under the appearance of freedom, without the 
advantages of union and concord, which monarchies pure and 
unmixed are framed to procure. 

‘ Yet, though from thefe, and many other defedts or faults, 
which will be diftin@ly marked out in the courfe of this work, 
the plan of government fettled by Henry the Firft was very im- 
perfect, and far lefs eligible than that under which we now 
live; he feems to have modelled it as wifely, as the ftate of the 
nation, and the general temper of thofe times could well admit. 
Gradual improvements were made upon that plan; fome by his 
grandfon, Henry Plantagenet; but the original faults of it were 
not wholly removed, till many centuries after, when great al- 
terations having happened in the balance of property, from 
many caufes combined, a more extenfiue, more cqua/, and more 
regular {y{tem was happily eftablifhed.’ 

© It has been the fingular fortune and: wifdom of. England, 
that whereas France, Spain, and other realms, in which much 
the fame feudal policy had heretofore taken place, have, 
through an impatience of the oppreffions which the people often 
fuffered from the nobility, defperately run into abfolute mo- 
narchy, or have bee compelled to yield to it by force of arms; 
ij. the change which has gradually happened in ours, all that 
«xcefs of power, which the nobles have loft, has been fo di- 


vided between the crown and the commons, that the whole ftate 


ef the kingdom is much better poifed, and all encroachments 
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aty one part on the other are more effectually reftrained. Yer, 
ill the bef? principles of the ancient conftitution, and fome of 
the great outlines remain, viz. the legiflative power in the king, 
ond general affembly of the nation; the executive in the king, 
but under an obligation of advifing with the parliament, as his 
reat council ; a right in that afflembly to call the minifters of 
the crown to account, and reprefent to the king the interefts, 
the complaints and the defires of his people ; a privilege in the 
fubje&t to be exempt from any arbitrary or illegal taxations ; 
} trials by juries, and other good cuftoms derived from our Saxon 
anceftorss; and confirmed by the charter of King Henry the 
firft. Nor can we refufe fome grateful praife to the memory 
ofa prince, under whofe aufpices thofe rights were eftablifhed, 
which, at the diftance of more than fix hundred years, are the 
great bafis whereon our freedom is founded. 

‘If human prudence could always regulate the changeable 
courfe of future events, the meafures Henry had taken to fecure 
bis dominions to his daughter and grandfon would have fuc- 
ceded. But, netwithftanding the apparent folidity and wifdom 
of thefe meafures, Stephen Earl of Mortagne and Boulogne, 
agrandfon of William the Conqueror, by Adela, his fourth 
daughter, procured himfelf to be chofen king; though in fo 
doing he was guilty of the blackeft perjury and ingratitude. 
The circumftances that contributed to his ele€tion, were; the 
dfence of Matilda, and the Earl of Glocefter; the inveterate 
prejudices which {till remained in that age againft the idea of a 
ftmale dominion ; the perfidy of many perfons who had been 
uader the higheft obligations to Henry, arid particularly of the 
Bithop of Salifbury ; the intrigues of the Bifhop of Winchefter, 
brother to Stephen ; fome plaufible qualities in Stephen himfelf, 
together with the glory of the houfe into which he had mar- 
ned; the unfettled ftate of affairs at home, owing to a revolt 
of the Welch; the conceffions he made to the barons and 
people of England; and, above all; the favours and privileges 
he granted to the clergy. Indeed, this prince acquired, or ra~ 
ther purchafed, the crown, by fuch condefcenfions, both to the 
papacy and to his own fubjects, as much impaired the dignity 
fit, and made it fit very uneafily and loofely upon his head. 
The bifhops purfued their advantage, and in the firft parliament 
teld by him at London, earneftly exhorted him to give the church 
‘complete uncontrouled jurifdittion over all her cwn members, to aliow 
ber inflitutions to be preferred to.all laws of fecular powers, and her 
ares prevail againft all oppofition or contradition. Though fuch 
‘language had never been held to an Englifh monarch in par- 
’ment, he heard it with patience, and gave his affent to it, in 
Ptefence of the whole nation, as far as he could by general 
Words, without pafling any act in the form of a law. The 
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wildom of the legiflature was not fo corrupted, nor fo entire] 

éverpowered by the madnefs of the times, as to givea legal au. 
thority ‘o fuch propoiitions: but the clergy made ufe of the 
king’s unwife complaiiance, and proceeded upon it, to arrogate 
to themfelves a total independence on the civii authority, which 
they had Jong defired, but had not dared‘ fo openly to ailert, til 
they brought in this prince, not to govern, but to fubject the 
kingdom wf England to them and-to Rome. Yet, notwith- 
{tanding the boundlefs facility which appeared in his conduét, he 
really deligned to fhake off not only the fetters which they had 
impofed upon him, but all other reftraints : for he was no fooner 
in the throne than he had recourfe to a method of government, 
which evidently tended to fet him above the controul of the 
laws, and abfolutely fubvert the liberty of the realm. Without 
any apparent neceffity, or any warrant for it in the advice of 
his parliament, he brought over, in the firft year of his reign, a 


great army of foreign mercenaries into England; and this force, ' 


the moft cdious that can poflibly be conceived, he made the 
chicf fupport of his government. At the fame time, by his 
profufe liberalities, he bought the ecquicfcence of his principal 
nobles, and corrupted thoie whom his toldiers could not fright. 
But the means of that corruption foon failing by the indigence 
he was reduced to, the peace of his realm was deftroyed by the 
very methods he took to fecure it, and his whole life was one 
difmal icene of affliction and difhonour, to him and his people.’ 

The foreign and domeftic events of Stephen’s reign; the 
diforders, the contentions, and the civil wars by which it was 
difgraced ; are related by Lord Lyttelton at large: but as it 
would be impoffible for us to give a regular account of them, in 
the limits ailigned to a Review, we fhall content ourfelves with 
felecting fome few circumftances for the entertainment of our 
Readers. 

It was obfervable, that when the king was obliged to retreat 
from Scotland, in the courfe of his war with David, the fove- 
reign of that country, one reafon alledged for this retreat, by a 
contemporary author, is, that many of the Englifh foldiers, out 
of a fcruple of confcience, refufed to bear arms during Lent. 
Such was the genius of the times, wherein, though religion 
had but a very {mall influence, fuperftition had a great one, over 
the minds of the people. 

After the treaty which Stephen had entered into with Scot- 
Jand, his affairs were in fo profperous a fituation, that he might 
eafily have fubdued the feeble remains of Matilda’s party i 
England, if he had not given new life to it, by an unfeafon- 


able quarrel with the church, which had been his greateft ‘up-_ 


port, and which he ought to have kept attached to his interefts, 


till he bad entirely pacified and reconciled to himfelf the reit . 
the 
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the kingdom. His condu&t was to the laft degree abfurd and 
hameful, during the whole of the quarrel. His brother, the 
Rifhop of Winchefter, convened a fynod at that city, as the 


| pope’s legate, and cited the king himfelf to appear before him 


there and anfwer for his behaviour. * This was fuch an affront 


1 to the majefty of the crown as would have roufed the moft ab- 


ect {pirit ; yet, inftead of re(enting and punifhing it, Stephen 
dliowed himfelf to be fubjeét to that jurifdiction, which he 
ought not to have permiited his brother to exercife over the 
loweft man in his kingdom. He did not indeed appear in per- 
fon; but he fuffered the fynod to meet, and fent fome of his 
minifters to plead for him before them. If the injured bifhops 
had complained of the king’s proceedings, and demanded redrefs 
in the high court of parliament, the utmoft attention ought to 
have been given to them: but for a fubject of England, acting 
by an authority derived from the pope, to make himfelf and the 
dergy judges over their fovereign, in their own caufe, was as 
great an offence againft the royal dignity, as what he had done 
was prejudicial to the rights of the nation and the privileges of 
the peerage. Ohne is no lefs aftonifhed at the boldnefs of that 
prelate’s prefumption, than at the tamenefs of Stephen, in fub- 
mitting fo far to it, after the fpirit with which he had fet out 
in this affair.’ 

The king, having ihus condefcended to permit his caufe to 
be pleaded before the legiflative council, completed his folly, by 
ordering his minifter to notify to the fynod, that, feeing they 
would do him no juftice, he appealed againit them to Rome. 
‘Such an appeal, fays our noble Author, was a fatal wound 
tothe royal authority. Indeed his whole conduct in this un- 
happy affair was a continued feries of errors and faults. He 
offended the pope ; he offended the Englifh clergy, who_were 
his beft friends, by an unfeafonable attack on their privileges ; 
and yet, in the procefs of that violent act, he more than ever 
debafed his own dignity, by mean and unkingly condeicenfions 
toboth. A virtuous prince would have refpecied thofe privir 
leges which he had fworn to maintain; a prudent one would 
have found a more proper time for this quarrel, and lefs odious 
meafures to fupport it; a refolute one, after having drawn the 
lword, would have decided by that a difpute of this nature, in 
which that alone could render him fuccefsful. Stephen neither 
preferved the affection of his clergy, nor humbled their info- 
lence: he did enough to make them his enemies, but not 
enough to make them his fubjects.’ 

_It was in confequence of the encouragement which fhe de- 
rived from this contention, that Matilda, after waiting almoft 
four years, refolved to. come over and put herielf at the head of 
her friends. Accordingly, fhe and her great {upport, the Earl 
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of Glocefter, her natural brother, paffed into England, ang 
began the civil war, which reduced the kingdom to the moft 
deplorable fituation. § Mott of the villages and farms were de- 
ferted ; the lands were uncultivated ; and, famine enfuing, mul- 
titudes died of hunger. Commerce and induftry were extin@; 
the merchants were ruined 5 fome of them left the kingdom; 
ethers, who before the troubles began had been pofleffed of 
great wealth, now begged their bread from door to door. The 
jeats of the gentry were deftroyed ; towns and cities were fired ; 
not even the convents or churches were fecure from rapine or 
facrilege. The great number of foreign troops, which both 
the contending parties now brought into England, compleated 
its ruin. Stephen’s mercenaries, hardened to every crime, in- 
human, remorfelefs, infefted and defolated all parts of the coun- 
try that was fubject to Matilda. On the other fide, the Earl 
of Glocefter, compelled by neceffity, called in, to his aid, ten 
thoufand Welch, rapacious and bloody barbarians, whom he 
could not reftrain by the curb of any regular difcipline, to 
which, in their own country, they had not been accuftomed,— 
In fhort, a'l the enormities that avarice, luft, and rage, unawed 
by government, could be guilty of, in their utmoft exceffes, 
were cammitted alike by both parties.’ 

The king, after the battle of Lincoln, in which he was taken 
prifoner, was deferted, in the moft infamous manner, by his 
prother, the Bifhop of Winchefter; who, by virtue of his le- 
gatine power, fummoned a council of the prelates and clergy, 
and pretended that ¢o them the privilege of electing and ordaining a 
fovercign more particularly belonged. * Having therefore,’ fays he, 
‘in a fpeech which was made by him to the aflembly, § firft in- 
voked (as our duty requires) the affiftance of God, we do eleé to 
rule aver both Engkand and Normandy Matilda the daughter of our late 
ding.’ —* Thus did a bifhop of Winchefter, a@ing as a minifter 
of the pope, and the Englifh clergy under him, affume a power to 
difpofe of the kingdom of England, and of the duchy of Nor- 
qmandy, by what they called an eleétion, without the confent, or 
participation, of the temporal barons or people of either coun- 
try, having only fummoned the deputies of the city of London 
to their council. ‘Ihe whole proceeding was without a prece- 
dent ; nor has any thing like it been done in later times. But 
the bigotry of that age produced fuch monftrous aéts, as the 
¥eafon of the prefent can hardly believe.’ 

The clergy having fo unanimoufly declared for Matilda, 
there was almoft a general revolution in her favour; but fhe 
foon deftroyed her own fair profpects by her abfurd, infolent, 
and arbitrary condu&t. The Earl of Glocefter in vain endeavour- 
ing, by his counfels, to keep her within the bounds of wifdom 
and moderation. The inhabitants of London rofe againft yen 
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and drove her from that city; the Bifhop of Winchefter de- 
ferted her; and Stephen’s party gained ftrength every day. It 
was a great additional misfortune to her, that in a {kirmifh. at 
Stockbridge, the Earl of Glocefter was taken prifoner; in fub- 
mitting to which calamity, he moft generoufly facriiced hime 
{df co the fafety of his fifter and fovereign, though fhe had 
brought the danger upon herfelf by her wilful imprudence in 
acting without his advice. He was, however, fome time after, 
finely exchanged for the king: a moft extraordinary proof of 
his merit! there being no other example in hiftory of a captive 
king having been fet free in exchange for a fubje&t. . Indeed, 
the Earl of Glocefter and his tranfac¢tions are much the moft 
agreeable objects that we meet with in the reign of Stephene 
The character of this nobleman was admirable in all refpects : 
none of his contemporaries were equal, or nearly equal, to him 
in merit: and it was a peculiar advantage to young Henry Plan- 
tagenet, that he was brought into England, and continued 


_ there four years, under the care of his uncle, who trained hime 


up in fuch exercifes as were moft proper to form his body for 
war, and in thofe fludies which might embellifh and ftrengrhen 
his mind. * The Earl of Glocetter himfelf, fays Lord Lyttelton, 
had no inconfiderable tincture of learning, and was the patron 
of all who excelled in it: qualities rare at all times in a no- 
bleman of his high rank, but particularly in an age when 
knowledge and valour were thought incompatible, and not to 
be able to read was a mark of nobility. ‘This truly great man 
broke through that cloud of barbarous ignorance, and, after the 
example of his father King Henry, enlarged his underftanding 
and humanized his mind by acommerce with the mufes, which 
he affiduoufly cultivated, even in courts and camps, fhewing by 
his conduct how ufeful it was both to the ftatefman and general. 
The fame love of icience and literature he likewife infuted into 
his nephew, who, under his influence, began to acquire what 
he never afterwards loft, an ardour for ftudy and a knowledge 
of books not to be found in any other prince of thofe times. 
Indeed the four years he now pafled in England laid the founda- 
tions of all that was moft excellent in him; for his earlieft im- 
prefions were taken from his uncle, who, not only in learning, 
but in all other perfe€tions, in magnanimity, valour, prudence, 
and all moral virtues, was the beft example that could be pro- 
pofed to his imitation. Nor was it a {mall advantage to hint 
that he was removed from the luxury of a court, and bred up 
among foldiers in the conftant practice of chivalry, which gave 
a manly turn to his mind, and made him defpife a life of effe- 
minate floth. In this fituation the Earl of Glocefter was -able 
to keep the fmooth poifon of flattery from him, and the firft 
ieffons ‘he learned were thofe of truth. 
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‘ While he was thus formed to greatnefs by a good educa. 
tion, the kingdom he was born to inherit was fought for, with 
alternate fucceis, by the emprefs his mother, and Stephen. So 
many fudden and wonderful changes of fortune as both of thefe 
experienced, during the courfe of this war, are not to be found 
in any other hiftory, and hardly in any well-invented romance,’ 

Our noble Author, in his view of foreign affairs, has favoured 
his readers with an account of the rife and progrefs of the cru- 
fades that happened in this period ; and efpecially of that cru. 
fade in which Louis king of France, called the Young, was 
principally engaged. Indeed, Henry Plantagenet was deeply 
concerned in the confequences of this enterprize, and owed to 
fome incidents, which happened in the courfe of it, his mar- 
riage with Eleanor ; a marriage which gave to him, and to the 
kings of itnglond, his polterity, the great dutchy of Aquitaine, 
and produced much of the happinefs and unhappinefs of his life: 
neither could the fpirit or diitinguifhing character of the times 
be perfectly underflood, without a peculiar attention to a tranf- 
action fo famous, in which almoft all the princes and nations of 
Europe engaged with fuch ardour, that they feemed to think no 
other intereft deferved their regard. 

While the crufades were carsying on abroad, England was 
fo miferably torn and diftracted with all the rage of* civil war, 
that, according to a contemporary writer, more than a titrd o 
its inbabitouts pertfeed. Betides all the mifchiefs defcribed before, 
a terrible faimine now raged in moft parts of the kingdom ; the 
war, and the many vexations that the people endured, having 

occaiioued, for fome years paft, a failure of tillage. The fleth 
of horfes and dogs, with other unufual and foathfome food, 
which they were taught to ufe by dire neceffity, became the 
chicf fupports of the poor; infinite numbers of them dying of 
hiinger, or of eptdemical diftempers, produced by bad nourith- 
ment.—Perhaps no civil war-was ever carried on, for fo long a 
time, with fo little aftection, of efteem, in either of the parties, 
for the fovereign whom they fought for, or with fo much indif- 
ference to the good of the public. It had been, for feveral 
years, a mere conflict of factions, kept up by the hatred that 
they bore to each other, by the pride of not acknowledging 
themfelves overcome, or by the fear of fubmitting to thole 
whom they had injured. 

_Notwithitanding the admirable conduét of the Earl of Glo- 
cclter, Miatilda’s affairs greatly declined ; and the death of that 
iluftrious ncbleman compleated her calamities. Courage and 
refentment, tor a while, combated in her heart with defpair ; 
but at length fhe was obliged, though with the moft painful re- 
Juctance, to leave a country, over which fhe had long expected 
to reign. The anguifh of her mind was, however, foothed by 
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the hope, that Prince Henry, her fon, might, when he fhou'd 
attain to an age of maturity, ‘be able to revenge her on Stephen, 
and recover the crown, which fhe hed loft. Nor was this hope 
invain; for eory Plantagenet foon began to make a confider- 
able f figure in duro > and, in a courfe of time, renewed the 
war in Bn gianty with great vigour. In this fituation of thi INES, 
the principar nobility began to w ifh for an accommodation be- 
tween Ste phen and Henry ; and as the Earl of Arundel was a 
prime agent in planning and condu: tine the treaty that was af- 
verwards concluded, Lord Lyttelton has thought proper to put 
into hisgmiouth a fenfible, clegant, and fpirited {peech in favour 
of it.° AA 
 ¢ In compofing the fpeech, f fays our noble Author, in a note, 
I have foll lowed the example of the moft admired hiftorians, 
Thucydi-es, Livy, Salluit, Tacitus, Guicciardino, Bentivo- 
glo, | Lo d Bacon, and teveral ot hers, both of ancient and mo- 
dern times, who thought it proper to introduce fome ornaments 
of this nature into their narrations 3 though fome perfons of 
eood fenfe have objecied againft them, pa articula itly Pere Daniel. 
They certainly cive a dignity and fpirit to hiftory ; for which 
realony i teink, thev ougiiio be admitted, when the» are only 
brought in upon great and weighty oceafions, and when there 
is warrant fufficient to determinc che matter, and general fcope 


ofthem 5 as in this civen wou’ With paige however, to 
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duced by the asitlanliy of eminen nav es, and by his claffical 
ule. “The cuitom of aferibing to tbe princisal shara@ers dire 
which were vever de:ivered by the vi feems to ccro- 
the truth auc purity of fog h > pa rticularly une 
i which the fbricic it it adi herence to 
cts is indifpenfibly requircd. Our woft elegant and accom- 
nihed hiftorians, Hume, Robert‘on, and others, have avoided 
the practice; and it fhouid, if ever, have been avoided in ‘uch 
awork as Lord Lyttelton’s, one grand excellence of whica is, 
that It is built upon the moit origial and indubitav!c autho- 
tities. 

The plan of ace mmodation, formed by the Earl of Arundel, 
was retarde} for atime; but, upon’ the death of EKuftace, the 
eldeft fon o: “Stephen, it wis ca rried into execution. Not long 
+h the king - himfelf died, in a convent at Dever 3 and his 

charater, which is drawn at large, is fumimecd up tn the fol- 
lowing manner. a fie in the moft favourable 
hel he we fhall find him unfit for athrone. If he hed been only 

n Earl of Mortazne and Boulogne, he might, perhaps, by his 
courage, libe rality, and good nature, have fupported that rank 
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With a very fair repute ition. But i uO even idea cin be formed of 
4monarch, whofe whole conduct br: eyery rule of coud nd 
tiue 
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true policy: who, having gained his crown by the love of the 
nation, governed by foreign minifters and foreign arms ; yet 
at the fame time, gave way to innovations which rendered his 
fubjects formidable to him; then, by all the means of abfolute 
defpotifm, without regard to law or juftice, endeavoured to 
fubdue the power he had raifed ; and after having made his 
whole reign a long civil war, purchafed at laft a difhonourable 
wnd joylefs peace, by excluding his fon from the fuccefiion te 
the crown, adopting his enemy, and leaving himfelf little more 
than the vain pageantry and name of a king.’ 





[To be concluded in our next.] K : 
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Debates relating to the Affairs of Ireland in the Years 1763 and 
1764, taken by a military Officer. To which are added, an 
Enquiry how far the Reftriétions laid upon the Trade of Ireland, 
by Britifh Aéts of Parliament, are a Benefit or a Difadvantage to 
the Britifh Dominions in general, and to England in particular ; 
por whofe ? some Advantage they were intended : with Extrafts 
of fuch Parts of the Statutes as lay the Trade of Ireland under 
thefe Reftrictions, 8vo. 2 Vols. 128. Almon. 


IT H the higheft pleafure we congratulate our country- 

men on the frequent appearances of the fpirit of Igberty 

which arife from that glorious engine the Printing-prefs, ‘a 
diffufe a light and luftre over thefe happy dominions, fo jj 
known or feen ia the reft of the world ! 

The compiler of thefe debates has, with an honeft freefom, 
fet before us the proceedings of one feffion of the Irifh parlia- 
ment, we fuppofe, as a fample of all the reft; in which we fee 
two ftrong parties, ftrugeling with all the powers of eloquence 
and artifice to carry their refpective points. One confifts of 
avowed advocates for every meafure of the court; while the 
champions of the other appear as ftrenuous afferters of their 
country’s happinefs, And here we cannot but lament, that 
the court and country intereft are ever fet in oppofition to each 
other; for, in reafon, there fhould be as clofe a connection 
between them, as there is, in fact, between the head and the 
members of the human body. ‘This is a metaphor often made 
ufe of; forry we are that the confideration of it has not always 
its proper effect ! 

The dedication of thefe volumes (to the right honourable 
William Pitt) is figned with the letters J. C. which are fup- 
pofed to ftand as initials of the name of a gentleman of Ireland, 
who is a man of learning and genius, and who hath written 
fome good things in defence of the proteftant religion, againft 


popery. He 
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He fays, in the preface, © I attended in the houle of commons 
from its firft fitting till the recefs at Chriftmas; and in this 
time, the great queftions concerning the grant of penfions on 
the civil ettablifhment, and the fums neceilary for the military 
etablifhment in time of peace, were debated. A debate alfo 
came on concerning an addrefs to his majefty on the peace: the 
report of the committee appointed to enquire into the infur- 
rections in the north; the refidence of the clergy; the publi- 
cation of a libel; and feveral others, which were objects of a 
yery interefted curiofity. When I retired, my memory enabled 
me to recollect what had becn faid upon thefe occafions ; and 
when I had recorded thefe fpeeches, fo much to my own fatis- 
faction, I could not help wifhing tg communicate the pleafure 
J had received.—I confidered that, except fome faint and im- 
perfect attempts in England, this fervice had never yet been 
rendered to the public. A defire, therefore, of obtaining ho- 
nour to myfelf, concurring with that of benefiting others, 
determined me to make public what I collected only for my pri- 
yate amufement and fatisfaétion. 

‘Indeed the fubjects debated in the parliament of Ireland are 
not of the fame importance with thofe of her filter country, on 
which the fate of aconftitution, which is the admiration and 
envy of the world, depends ; and which, in fome degree, in- 
volve the interefts of all the ftates in Kurope; yet they afford 
afufficient field for the patriot and the orator: and they affect, 
not only this part of the Britifh dominions, but have fome re- 
lation to the whole.——The parliamentary debates of this coun- 
try are interefting, not only on account of the importance of 
the fubjects, but the abilities of the fpeakers. Our houfe of 
commons confifts of gentlemen, who have eminently diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in every learned and honourable profeffion : 
and, upon this occafion, I cannot but obferve, that there is 
farce one native of this country in the parliament of Great 
Britain that is not a {peaker of fome diftinction. Let me add, 
that, in my travels through many nations, during an abfence 
of feven years from my country, I came into no kingdom where 
I did not find natives of Jredand in every profeffion, and almoft 
in every art, who had been preferred to eminent ftations mere] 
by their merit, having entered the country under all the difad- 
vantages of aliens, without moncy, and without friends. 

‘I flatter myfelf that thefe debates will difcover abilities in 
the fpeakers that would do honour to any age and any nations 
and that, notwithftanding their different fituation, and the dif- 
ferent circumftances in which the bufinefs of parliament is 
tranfacted, their fpeeches will not fuffer by a comparifon even 
with thofe of the fenate of Great Britain. 

: < The 
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‘ The prefent fituation of Ireland is fuch as renders it abfg. 
lutely necefiary that fome perfons of the greateft experience and 
abilitics fhould make it the object of their ferious and moft ma- 
ture confideration, particularly as to its defence, when another 
war fhail break out ; its government, with refpe& to popula- 
rity and re.ources ; and above all, its trade, in its prefent moft 
deplorable ftate.—And I hope it will not be thought prefump- 
tion in me to fay, that if a proper attention is not given to 
thefe particulars /oon, it will be too late, and the confequence 
will be fatal.’ 

The firft thing to be noticed in thefe debates is a recital of the 
lord licutenant’s* fpeech to the parliament, O&. 11, 1763; in 
which his excellency, after taking notice of the general peace, and 
the birth of two princes, fince their lalt meeting, recommends 
the fuppreflion and prevention of the tumultuous rifings of the 
lower {ort of people; the care cf the charter-{chools and linen- 
manufaciure ; 4 continuance of the fupplies for the fupport 
of the efiablifhment; and a proper attention to the reduction of 
tue public debt. All which the dutiful commons promife, in 
return, faithfully to perform. 

Afier the uiual addrefles to the king and the lord lieutenant 
were ayreed upon, on the fecond day of their meeting, Mr, 
Hi. F. who is faid to be Henry Flood, Efq; member for Callen, 
made a motion, that the proper officer do attend and inform this 
houfe, whether any patents, granting penfions at will, nowin 
being, out of the revenues of this kingdom, are inrolled ; and if 
any {uch inrolments there are, that the proper officer may lay thofe 
inrolments before the houfe. Which motion Mr. F. introduced 
with a moft pathetic fpeech, in which he fays, *It is a melancholy 
reflection, that thofe who diftinguifh themfelves by their inde- 
pendance, difintereftednefs, and public fpirit, thofe who made the 
advantage of their country their only object, are too often 
branded with the name of faé#1on, and under that opprobrious 
appellation held forth to public obloguy and reproach, merely 
becau'e they will not concur with the mean, interefted, and 
felhfh views of thofe who implicitly adopt the meafures of a 
court, that they may themfelves become the objects of court fa- 
vour. But whateverdefigning knavery may pretend, or thought- 
lefs ignorance. admit, the word fadfion, as a term of reproach, 
may be juitly retorted upon thofe by whom it is fo liberally 
beitowed upon others. Thofe are certainly a faction, in this 
fenfe, who.unite upon any felfifh or contracted views, againft 
the public or general intereft, whether they are many or few: 
thofe who infidioufly endeavour to extend the prerogative, under 
the fpecious pretence of fupporting it: thofe who encourage 


* Jarl, now duke, of Northumberland. , 
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the exercile of unconftitutional ‘power, aliumed by 2 min‘fter, 
ynder the colour of ftrengthening the haads of government ; 
and thofe who concur in the dittribution of pecuniary gratifi- 
cations to individuals, at the expence of ihe nation, as a com- 
pliment to royal munificence ; thole, and thofe OMY, deferve 
to be ftigmatized by the name of FacTion. Itis certain, in- 
jeed, that they do not more mifake their own true intereft 
than the true intereft of thofe in waole meafures they impli- 
citly concur. As the fupreme and cnly real happinefs and ho- 
nour of the prince are derived wholly from the freedom, 
wealth and happinefs of his people; fo the happine‘s and ho- 
nour of a minifter, if he is capable of any thing truly fo called, 
ye nothing more than’ the reflected honour and happinefs of 
his prince. So true it is, that Providence has made the real 
happinefs of the individual devend upon the fame conduct thar 
produces the happinefs of the whole ; that every vice is mani- 
feltly a folly ; and that he who facrifices the intereft of his 
country, its freedom, independence, or wealth,’ to ‘any pri- 
vate advantage of himfelf, his family, or his friends, eventu- 
ally betrays the very individuals he would ferve, by taking 
away what is of infinitely more value than any thing he can 
give: for what, in the eftimation of honefty and reafon, can 
be equivalent to a common intereft in :hofe invaluable bleffings 
that diftinguifh a free people.—I fay, he only purfues the true 
intereft of his family, his friend and his relation, who concurs 
in every meafure to fecure to them ¢hat upon which every other 
blefling depends; that freedom and independence, without 
which neither labour is profitable, nor reft is fweet; without 
which gold is not weaith, nor are titles honour, ‘The narrow- 
minded, felfifh court fycophant, who, in the wickednefs of 
his folly, facrifices the many to the few, does, in fact, facrifice 
the few with the many; and does nothing more than involve 
thofe, for whom ke is willing to betray his country, in the ruin 
which his treachery is bringing upon it. The tool of court 
faction is, ike thofe who employ him, the dupe of his own 
cunning, and the fcourge of his own vice.— While this infatu- 
ation fpreads among us, and its effects are proportionably more 
extenfive and more alarming, it behoves thofe, who ac not yet 
circumfcribed by the enchanted circle, théfe who have ftill the 
we of unperverted reafon, and who fiill eftimate the blefings 
of life by their juit value, to exert them/elvcs in behalf of their 
Native country, avd, like its guardian angel, io qatad ever it 
for good. They are deeply concerned for its particular welfare, 
a diftingé from other parts of the Britith dominions, and ¢ 

ae acquainted with tts true intereit, and know how it ts to be 
purfued ; which cannot be the cafe with thofe who honour us 
with their company from the other fide of : Tai 
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tender, this jealous vigilance is {till more neceflary, as it is neg 
our sett to have a native prince to wield a native fceptre’ 
ainong us; but muft appear to our fovereign as we are repre. 
fented by others, and receive the benefits of his adminiftration, 
not directly, but, as it were; by reflection.’ . 

As there was no act for limiting the duration of parliaments 
in Ireland, the fame houfe of commons was continued there 
thirty-three years, during the whole reign of George the 
Second ; and it is not improbable, from its moft dutiful beha- 
viour, that it might have been continued thirty three years more, 
if that monareh had Jived fo long. By this means, the leadin 
gentlemen, in that aflembly; aflumed the power of condudtin 
every thing in that country; and always engaged with the 
lords lieutenant, to undertake, that every thing fhould be done 
which the court defired ; but—upon condition, that they and 
their friends fhould have fuch places and preferments, as they 
chofe: and, to make things go on eafily, this was generally 
complied with. The court had their penfions, their armies, 
their loans, &c. granted to them; and the undertakers had 
luxury, drunkennefs, riot, extravagance, vanity and titles 
granted tothem, in return. What became of the people, was 
not much the concern of either; though both pretended, that 
every thing was done for their fakes; ‘To prevent fuch perni- 
cious trafic, as far as poffible, for the time to come, -feveral 
gentlemen now thought, that the beft method would be to 
limit the duration of parliaments in Ireland, as it had been 
done before in Britain, and perhaps for the fame reafons. On 
the third day, therefore, of the feffion, C. L. M. D. (Charles Lu- 
cas, Door of Phyfic, member for Dublin) made a motion, which 
was agreed to ; That leave be given to bring in heads of a bill for 
limiting the duration of parliaments in this kingdom ; which mo- 
tion he introduced with a {peech, in which he fays, ¢I rife up to 
remark a defect in this conftitution nolefs manifeft than important, 
the long duration of our parliaments. As the evil of this defect is 
felf-evident, I might reafonably fuppofe all arguments for the 
proof of it to be precluded; and, as it is of the moft alarming 
and fatal kind, 1 might alfo, with equal reafon, fuppofe all 
arguments for the removal of it to be fuperfluous. Indeed, 
the proof of what is already manifeft, is no lefs diffeult than 
unneceflary ; for by what form of ratiocination could I prove the 
light to fhine at noon-day, or demonftrate the colours which 
the objects around me derive from that light ? Yet, becaufe there 
may be fome, who by fhutting their eyes, and involving them- 
felves in voluntary darknefs, obtain a pretence to doubt the 
reality of what others intuitively perceive, I will endeavour to 
difplay what all who are willing to fee, do fee, in fuch a manner 
as t@ make x impoffible for thgle whe Jove darknefs a 
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ight, to fuppofe, or even pretend to fuppofe, the light does 
jot fhine ; and that the figure and colour of the objects it 
nakes vifible, are the mere illufions of fancy. 

‘ To drop the metaphor, continues the Doétor, it is impoffible 
0 fuppofe that men, in general, will difcharge their duty with a 
yal, fteadinefs and affiduity, when it is contrary to their intereft ; 
equal to that which they will exert in fulfilling it, when their duty 
ind their intereft coincide. The duty of a member of this houfe, 
isinfinitely the moft important that can devolve upon a fubject ; 
and his intereft muft either be connected with it, or oppofed to it, 


j jn proportion as he is dependent upon his conftituents, or upon 
} any minifter, who may have formed defigns, in which his con- 


fituents could not poffibly concur. By the defect which I have 
remarked in our conftitution, a member once chofen to fit in 
this houfe, fits in it for life, or at leaft, for the life of the 
prince upon the throne; a propofition from which the follow- 
ing deductions inconteftably proceed: He has. nothing either 
tohope or to fear from his conftituents; but from a minifter his 
expectations may reafonably be great. He will be tempted to 
oppofe a good minifter, merely that he may be bought into his 


| fervice; and to fell himfelf into the fervice of,a bad minifter, 


forthe fame advantage. The minifter alfo may afford to bid 
high, when he buys for life ; fo that a degree of virtue, which 
might refift a fmall advantage, may be furmounted by the mi- 
niter, merely in confequence of his being in a fituation which 
will make it worth his while to offer greater. ‘Time for this 
iniquitous compact is alfo abundantly allowed, which, what- 


| ever might be the inclination and intereft of the parties, would 


not be the cafe, if parliaments, inftead of lafting for life, were, 
according to their primitive inftitution, to laft but a year; or, 
according to a late regulation, for three. A reprefentative, who 
has a feat for life, may become an abfolute ftranger to his con- 
fituents, while he continues the truftee of all that is dear and 
important to them upon earth.—It would be very eafy for me 
tofhew, by citing indubitable faéts from our hiftory, that what 
Ihave endeavoured to prove muf? be, has been; that our contti- 
tution has flourifhed when parliaments have been fhort, and 
declined when they have been long; that bad kings, and cor- 
tupt minifters, have made the tranfition from fhort parliaments 
lolong ; and good kings and upright minifters, the tranfition 
from long parliaments to fhort. But to enumerate effects as 
evidences of their Caufes, when the neceflary efficiency of their 
caufes has been demonftrated, would be like bringing evidence 
t0 prove that a man did not walk, and eat, and fleep, and tranfact 
his bulinefs, after having already demonftrated that he is dead. 
Let it, however, be remembered, that the firft who extended 


Faliaments to a longer duration than three years, was Henry 
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VIII. a violent and ambitious tyrant, the flave of every de- 
praved appetite, and equally impatient of reftraint from the 
laws both of God and man. As he knew that his arbitrary 
will could not be gratified, but by gaining an afcendancy over 
his parliament, he firft contrived to make his parliament long, 
as the only means of obtaining that afcendancy ; and the flavifh 
obedience of the parliament, when he had thus modelled it to 
his purpofe, is well known. It is alfo well known that Charles 
II, obtained a long parliament, which knew no rule of aéting, 
but the will of thofe who gave its members their pay: this 
parliament obtained the name of the pen/fion parliament, and was, 
perhaps, the model upon which fome later parliaments have 
_ been formed.’ 

They then made fome faint enquiries into the infurreétions, 
which,:a little before, had happened in the North and South 
of Ireland. 

On the fourth day, Mr. H. L. fuppofed to be Hercules 
Langrifhe, Efq; member for Knocktopher, in the county 
of Kilkenny, made a motion, which he introduced with a moft 
eloqueht and pathetic fpeech; that leave be given to bring in 
heads of a bill for cifcharge, without fee, perfons who fhall be 
acquitted of offences, for which they are or fhall be indicted ; 
and for making a compenfation to fheriffs, gaolers and clerks 
of the crown for fuch fees. Which was ordered accordingly. 

Then Mr. R. F. (Robert French, Efq; member for Carrick) 
brought in a petition in favour of the charter-fchools, which he 
recommended by a Very affecting {peech ; and then moved, that 
the petition be referred to the confideration of a committee, 
that they do examine the matter thereof, and report the fame 
with their opinion thereupon to the houfe ; which was accord- 
ingly done. 

The Right Honourable A. M. (Anthony Malone, Efq; 
member for Caftle Martyr, in the county of Cork) then moved 
that a fupply might be granted to his majefty ; and that, for 
the greater freedom of debate, the houfe might refolve itfelf 
into a committee of the whole houfe. 

Mr. J. &. then faid, that as the penfions granted on the 
eftablifhment of Ireland, were objects moft interefting to the 
nation, and moft worthy the ftricieft parliamentary enquiry, he 
was of opinion they fhould be made as public as poffible, by 
being printed, that every body might know by whom thefe 
enormous annual fums were received, in what proportions, and 
for what time; alfo in what country the penfioners refided, 
that people might the better judge how far they were a national 
advantage, or otherwife. He therefore moved for printing the 
fame. ¢ Ordered that the lift of penfions on the civil and mi- 
litary eftablifhment be printed.’ O 
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On the fifth day, the right honourable F. A. (Dr. Francis 
Andrews, provoft of the college of Dublin, and member for 
Londonderry) the right honourable J. H. H. P. S. (fuppofed 
to be John Hely Hutchefon, Prime Serjeant) and Mr. R. F. 
made fpeeches, defiring that a committee might be appointed 
toconfider of a bill for raifing the falaries of curates, and for fe- 
curing the tithes, &c. to the clergy : and a committee for this 
purpofe was appointed. 

On this day a motion was made by Mr. R. L. (Richard 
Longfield, Efq; member for Charleville, in the county of Cork) 
that an humble addrefs be prefented to the lord lieutenant, that 
he will be pleafed to order the report of his majefty’s attorney 
and folicitor-general of this kingdom, with refpect tothe lega- 
lity of granting the office of chancellor of the exchequer 
of this kingdom, for life, to be laid before this houfe. ‘his 
occafioned a great debate among the lawyers, which ended with 
the following humorous fpeech of Mr. W. H. fuppofed to be 
William Harward, Efquire, member for Lanefborough. : 
“AMY. fentimeht is, that lawyers ds, and that they /hould, 
difer, in opinions, upon points of Jaw. I think, alfo, that 
it is very proper for lawyers, upon fome occalions, not only 
to differ from one another, but from themfelves: I believe 
there are many gentlemen prefent who have found the ad- 
vantage of it. Ifall lawyers were to be of the fame opinion, 
what fubjects could there be for litigation? If there were no 
fubjects for litigation, there would very foon be no lawyers ; 
and, if there were no lawyers, what would people do for ad- 
vice; arfd, to whom could even the crown have applied upon 
the great and momentous oceafion that we are now confidering ? 
—I cannot fufficiently admire and commend my worthy fricnd’s 
opinion, that my brethren of the law ought a/ways to be con- 
fulted, efpecially upon important and public occafions ; it is 
an opinion from which great and manileft advantages will re- 
fult, if it fhould be adopted: and I cannot but congratulate 
with my brethren, that it is adopted in a very confiderable de- 
gree already. ‘There are knotty points, which, even thofe au- 
guft perfonages, the lords, to whom we, in this lower houfe, 
look up with an humble fenfe of our inferiority, may, poflibly, 
find it fomething difficult to difeufs; they have, therefore, as 
itis very fit and becoming they fhould, the prime of our law- 
yers for their counfellors. The lawyer of a lord fliould not 
be, certainly, lefs than a judge; and, aceordinely, we fee that 
our learned judges, feated on the foft wool-pack, and dittin- 
guifhed by the lordly robe, are always at hand, in their houfe, 
to be occafionally confulted by them, to fave them the labour 
of thinking, which is, certainly, beneath the dignity of per= 
fonages fo fublime and auguft, ‘If it is fit, as my worthy friend 
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has advanced, and, as I heartily agree, that lawyers Ought 
always to be confulted, it is fit that we fhould have our lawyers 
too, and it gives me great pleafure to fee that we are not with- 
out them. Look which way I will, fome of the learned body 
are {till in my eye; and this being the cafe, what need have we 
to look abroad? It would neither do us nor our lawyers credit 
to have confultations without doors, to explain or determine 
what they are expected to explain, and we are to determine 
within. I humbly conceive, that this affair, great and folemn 
and momentous as it is, may maintain its dignity in parliament, 
as well asin a court of law; and be as fkilfully difcuffed, and 
as wiicly determined. As to the laying the written opinion of 
the attorney and folicitor-general before the houfe, 1 confefs, 
{ do not fee what end it will anfwer.—W hat their opinion was, 
{cannot tell; and if I could, I might be equally at a lofs to 
know what their opinion is, As the gentlemen, therefore, are 
here ready to anfwer for themfelves, I muft declare my felf ag ainft 
the motion.’ And it pafled in the negative. 


[Lo be continued. | R ---fN, 


An Ejay on the Life of Fefus Chrift. By William Craig, D. D. 
one of the Minifters of Glafgow. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 





ryt fubject of this Effay cannot fail of being interefting 


4 to every ferious and well-difpofed reader ; it is treated in 


- 
4 


ae © 


avery fenfible and judicious manner; and whoever perufes it 
with attention will receive both pleafure and inftruction.—The 
Author's defign, and manner of profecuting it, will beft appear 
from his preface and introduction, which are as follow. 

‘ ‘The principal defien, fays he in his preface, of the follow- 
Ing chay, is to delineate the character of Jefus Chrift, from the 
facts recorded in the hiftory of his life. In the execution of 
this Geueny, it was thought proper to prefix a fhort account of 
tic extraordinary interpofitions of Providence, recorded in the 
solpe: 3 in order to excite the greater attention to the principal 

biect and deiign of the eflay. This is done in the firft fec- 
ion. In the two tollowing feCtions, a paiticular explication of 
he character of jctus is attempted to be given, from the hiftory 
of bis.ire. Many ufeful obfervations have been made, by dif- 


feCiions, which appeared in the life of Jefus, have been marked. 
Dut what thele writers have obferved, 
fcattercd, though beautiful particulars, than a fingle and con- 
nected view of the whole character at once. It would appear 
however from the records of the gofpel, that the character of 
Jefus Chrift was formed, in every part of it, upon the in- 
fluence of one great and leading principle: and that the whole 
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ives us rather a detail of 
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tenor of his life, proceeding from this influence, was one united 
and confiftent thing.—To give this fimple and united view, is 
the defign of what is offered in the fecond and third feétionss 
In the lait fection a few general reflections on the life of Jefus 
are fubjoined, which, ’tis hoped, will appear to be fufficiently 
fupported by the preceding narrative. 

‘ It muft be evident (continues our Author in his introduc- 
tion) at firft view, to every one who looks into the writings of 
the four Evangelifts, that they have given to the world the hif- 
tory of a very extraordinary perfonage. Jefus Chrift whofe life 
and actions they have left upon record, was in their apprehen- 
fon, the Son of God; ‘* Had been in the beginning with 
God,” and was fent into this world by the fpecial appointment 
of his Father, on a very important and extraordinary defign : 
and Jefus Chrift himfelf /o foon as he appeared publicly amongft 
mankind affumed this high and facred character, declaring that 
what he taught and did was by his immediate commiffion and 
authority. Hence we are naturally led to enquire, what is to 
be found in the hiftory of his life, that is equal to the dignit 
and importance of this character; and we unavoidably expect 
to meet with fome peculiar marks of excellence and merit in 
the life of a perfon whom we are taught to honour as the mef- 
fenger and Son of God. We fhall find accordingly in the hif- 
tory of his life, fuch a feries of extraordinary events, as fully 
anfwers this natural expeCiation, and marks his character in a 
very ftriking and diftinguifhed manner. 

‘ Thefe extraordinary events were of two kinds, 

‘ 1ft, Such as proceeded more immediately from the provi- 
dence of God, and were the effects of an extraordinary inter- 
pofition of his power. 

‘ adly, Such as proceeded more immediately from Chrift 
himfelf, and were the confequences of his own extraordinary 
wifdom, power and goodnefs.’ 

In treating of the extraordinary interpofitions of divine pro- 
vidence recorded in the hiftory of Jefus Chrift, our Author di- 
vides this hiftory into the following periods ; the period of his 
infancy and childhood, when he made his firkt appearance iil 
this world ; the period of his public miniftry ; the period of his 
latt fufferings and death ; and that period which fucceeded to. . 
his death till he finally departed from this world. Ae 

‘ Let us take a vicw, fays he, of the infancy and chififiso d 
of the Lord jefus Chrift, and obferve by what extraordina ry 
appearances he was cee diftin: =e by divine Providence, 
and declared to be the Son of God. 4 patient and candid reader 
will not be furprifed, if the manner in which he was Sourcives 
and brought into the world is mentioned in the firft place; and 
the rather that this extraordinary circumitance is fo well «x n= 
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nected with the fequel of the hiftory, and fo admirably fuited 
to the dignity of him who was declared to be the Son of God, 
<< In the beginning he had been with God ;” and when he 
came into this world, he was to be diftinguifhed from the whole 
human race, by being ‘* Holy, undefiled, and feparate from 
finners.” There could not therefore be a more proper intro- 
duction to the life of fuch an extraordinary man, nor could an 
circumftance either more ftrongly indicate the honour which in 
the beginning he had with God, or prefage his future innocence 
and purity, than this extraordinary event; and it may de- 
ferve our particular obfervation, that if it did not happen as re- 
corded by the writers of the gofpel, it is impoffible to conceive 
how they came to think of it, or to devife a circumftance fo ad- 
mirably fuited to the dignity of the perfon whofe hiftory they 
have wrote. If it was only a contrivance of their own, to dig- 
nify the fubject of their ftory, they muft have had a degree 
of ingenuity and art, of which no reafonable man can believe 
they were poflefled.’ 

in confidering the third period of our Saviour’s hiftory, Dr. 
Craig obferves, that two very fingulac atteftations were given 
to the innocence and dignity of Jefus, during this period, 
which, though they don’t ftri@ly come within the plan of his 
efflay, merit particular attention: he means the atteftations 
which were given by Judas, by whom Jefus was betrayed ; and 
by Pilate, by whom he was condemned. There is fomething, 
we are told, exceedingly remarkable in each of them. 

¢ Judas had been a conftant witnefs and companion of our 
Saviour’s life, and a preacher of his gofpel. By him neverthe- 
lefs Jefus was betrayed into the hands of thofe who waited for 
a proper opportunity of apprehending him, and putting him to 
death. ‘lhis treatment from one of his particular confidents 
and friends, beboved at firft to have a moft unfavourable in- 
fluence upon his character, and to confirm the prejudices of his 
countrymen againit him as a wicked and defigning man: and 
undoubtedly had there been any marks of artifice or wicked- 
nefs in the life of Jefus, Judas would have readily and joyfully 
proclaimed them, with a view to juftify himfelf. The fecret 
_therefore, if there had been any in the cafe, would have now 
come out, and his enemies have had it in their power to baffle 
all his projects. But this was fo far from being the confequence 
of Judas’ perfidy, that by its means a very fingular teftimony 
was given to his mafter’s innocence and dignity. Judas was 
unable to recolle& a fingle inftance of iniquity or artifice in the 
conduct and defigns of Jefus : nay the fimplicity and virtue of his 
life appeared to him on recolleCtion in fo ftrong a light, that the 
remembrance of his guilt and bafenefs in betraying him, pierced 
his confcience with infufferable anguifh, He returned the 
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price for which he had betrayed him, declared in the moft pub- 
lic manner his own bafenefs and injuftice in betraying him ; 


7 and in order to get rid of his intolerable anguifh and remorfe, 
| went and hanged himfelf. 


¢ Something fimilar to this happened in the behaviour of his 


} judge. Pontius Pilate after he had examined and converfed 


with Jefus, and had heard all the evidence againft him which 
his accufers were able to produce, judicially and folemnly de- 


} cared his opinion of his innocence, and employed his utmoft 


influence and art to prevail with his accufers to confent to his 


} releafe: nor could he be brought to condemn him, till he faw 
| from the faGtioufnefs and tumults of the populace that his own 
} fafety and authority might be in danger by preferving him; and 
4 when he was in this manner, conftrained to condemn him to 


be crucified, he added to the fentence a weak fuperftitious at- 


) tempt to transfer the infamy and guilt of putting him to death, 


from himfelf to his accufers, ** He took water and wafhed his 
hands before the multitude, faying, I am innocent of the blood 
of this juft perfon ; fee ye to it.” 

‘ This is perhaps one of the moft fingular occurrences in 
hiftory. A judge from the bench of juftice publicly declares 
the innocence of the man whom he publicly condemns. Pilate, 
one would think, might have at leaft feigned a conviction of 
his guilt, in order to conceal his own injuftice ; and in any 
other cafe a prudent man would have acted in this manner. But 


_ he had, it would appear, fuch a ftrong conviction of the inno- 


cence of Jefus, and fuch a deep impreffion of his dignity, that 
(though an artful man) he was not in the prefent cafe, able to 
refrain from declaring in a public and judicial manner, his con- 
viction of his innocence and dignity, at the very time that he 
publicly and judicially condemned him to be crucified.’ 

Our Author concludes this firft feCtion in the following manner. 
—* Thefe were the extraordinary interpofitions of Providence, 
by which Jefus was declared to be the meflenger and Son of 
God: and the following obfervation may be made on this part 
of the facred hiftory ; that if Jefus is fuppofed to be the perfon 
whom he is defcribed to be in the hiftory of the gofpel ; (and 
lurely no one can fay it was impoffible for fuch a perfon to 
exift, or to come into this world) if he is the only ‘* Begotten, 
and eternal Son of God ;” if he came into this world by an 
immediate commiffion from the Father, to enlighten, purify, 
and redeem the human race, if men’s reception of him as the 
Son of God, and their obedience to the gofpel, be of fuch im- 
portance to their virtue and happinefs, as they are there defcribed 
to be; from all this it is natural to infer, that the extraordinary 
fa&s which have been mentioned, are not fo unlikely, or fo 
difficult to be believed, as their marvellous, and extraordinary 
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nature would at firft fight lead us to conceive. The unufual 
nature of thefe events, and their being fo different from what 
happens in the ordinary courfe of things, gives them an im- 


probable appearance, and. with fome perfons totally deftroys 


their credibility. But it ought to be confidered, that in the hif- 
tory of fuch a perfon as Jefus is defcribed to be, they are 
probable events, and fuch as we might naturally expe to 
meet with in the records of his life. Their improbability is 
removed by the peculiar circumftances of the cafe. The ap- 

earance of fuch an extraordinary meflenger from God, behoved 
to be declared in fome fingular and extraordinary manner by 
his providence: and it will puzzle any man to imagine in 
what more fignificant and certain manner this could have been 
done, than by the marvellous events which have been men- 
tioned: nor will it be eafy to avoid the following alternative, 
either to affirm that it was impofflible for fuch a perfon, as Jefus 
js defcribed to be, to have exifted, and to have come into this 
world ; or toaHow, that the marvellous events recorded in the 
gofpel were the probable effeéts of his appearance, and fuch as 
we might expect to find in the hiftory of his life.’ 

In the two following fe&tions, our Author confiders thofe 
marks of dignity and merit in our Saviour, which proceeded 
more immediately from himfelf, and were the effects of his own 
extraordinary wifdom, power, and goodnefs. 

¢ There is in every character, fays he, confiftent with itfelf, 
fome ruling principle or paflion, which gives it its peculiar diftince 
tion: and in order to perceive the different parts of which it is 
compofed, in their proper light, we mu(t confider them in their 
connexion with this ruling principle. Attempting in this man- 
ner to afcertain the character of Jefus Chrift, it will appear from 
the records of the gofpel, that the ruling principle of his life 
was a compaflionate concern for the miferies of men; efpecially 
thofe fatal and eternal miferies which flow from ignorance of 
God, depravity and guilt, together with an ardent, generous 
defire to reftore them to the oppofite felicity, arifing from reli- 

ious wifdom and immortal life ; animated in this detire, by the 
thought, that by promoting thefe important and everlafting in- 
terelis of men, he did the will of God, and executed the com- 
miffion which was given him by his Father. Prompted by this 
principle he had come into this world. ‘* He came to feek and 
fave that which was loft: to minifter and give his life a ranfom 
for many : to fave his people from their fins: that whofoever 
believeth on him might not perifh, but have everlafting life :” 
and having been determined by this motive, to come into the 
world, he was directed by its influence in every inftance of his 
conduct, ‘This we fhall find was his diftinguifhing and 
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fiar charaGter, by which we muft explain all the particular 
tranfactions of his life, and place them in their proper light. 

‘ Before we attempt to trace the influence of this principle, 
in the meafures of his conduct, it may be proper to obferve with 
relation to the principle it‘elf; that it equally referred to the 
will of God, and the happinefs of men; and that Jefus by an 
equal attention and regard to each of thefe, was directed in the 


whole proceedings of his life. [In all thofe compaifionate and 
generous endeavours to promote the virtue and imamortal hap- 


pine!s of men, in which he fpent his life; we fhall find him 
conttantly expreffing a devout attention to the will of God, and 
doing good with a peculiar chearfulnefs and zeal, becaufe it was 
the work which his heavenly Father had given him to do, The 
truth of this remark fufficiently appears from the records of the 
gofpel. It is needlefs to adduce particular paflages in proof of 
it The reader may only be put in mind of the manner in 
which he began his public miniftry, and in which he reSected 
on it, towards the conclufion of his life. When he made his 
firft attempt to inftruct the people of Jerufalem, he informed 
his friends, ** That he was then about his Father’s butinefs.’” 
When near the clofe of life, he reflected on bis former condusét, 
he addrefled his heavenly Father in this manner; ‘* I have 
glorified thee on earth, I have finifhed the work which thou 
gaveft me todo.” ‘Thus, was the fpirit of devotion ard hu- 
manity, equally exprefled in the character and life of Jefus 
Chrift.—He was indeed the moft devout perfon that ever lived 
upon the earth. An affectionate and ferious fenfe of God, and 
areverend attention to his providence and will, were exprcfied 
in every word that proceeded from his mouth, and in every 
action of his life. His frequent retirements from the world, 
to converfe with God in prayer. The devout addrcefies which 
he made to him by prayer, in the prefence of his friends. “The 
exhortations which he gave them to be frequent.and importu- 
nate in prayer. His dire€tions to make God the fupreme ob- 
ject of their love, their fear, their truft, his perfeCions 
the pattern of their imitation; and his approbaton the 
ultimate and higheft aim of all their actions: above all, his 
patient and perfect refignation to the will of God, when he 
fuffered by the order of his providence; thefe fuficiently dif- 
cover the devotion of his chara@ter.—Jefus was at the fame 
time a perfon of the moft benevolent and active fpirit ; for he 
{pent his life in offices of mercy, and ** went about continually 
doing good.” 

‘ ‘This remarkable coalition of devotion and humanity, pro- 
ceeded fiom thofe amiabie and joyful views which he always 
entertained of the goodnefs of his heavenly Father. His de- 
votion towards him, was all of it an exercile of love, proceed- 
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ing from the knowledge of his goodnefs, and directing him te 
ferve him, under the delightful apprehenfion of a merciful and 
Joving Father. From this idea, he perceived that nothing 
could be fo grateful an expreffion of his piety to God, as his 
doing offices of mercy towards men, whom he confidered as his 
family and children, By this means, his piety was equally re- 
moved from a monkifh, fanatical retirement from the world, 
and a weak fuperftitious attachment to external forms. Devo- 
tion and humanity, coinciding in their di¢tates and demands, 
dircéted him with equal influence, in every action of his life: 
and by that fame tenor of conduct, by which he did the will of 
God, he promoted the immortal interefts of men, In this 
light he himfelf puts his character, and the motive of his life,’ 

In treating of our Saviour’s character, Dr. Craig very juftly 
obferves, that when he acted under the influence of that bene- 
volence and pity to the fouls of men, which was the leading 
piinciple of his life, he exprefled a fortitude and ftrength of 
inind, and at the fame time a tendernefs and fenfibility, that 
were very fingular, and, which being equally difcovered in his 
conduct, fet the peculiar turn and fpirit of his character in the 
ftrongeft light. 

¢ ‘Thefe two qualities, fays he, hardly meet together in the 
fame character, in an eminent degree. Strength of mind, and 
an intrepid zeal, in oppofing the corruptions of the world, have 
been ufually accompanied with a certain harfhnefs and feverity, 
which deftroy the more tender and humane feelings of the 
heart: and this appears to have been a blemifh in the character 
of fome of the beft of our reformers, On the other hand, men 
of delicate and tender fentiments, are, from this particular 
complexion, apt to fail in that determined oppofition, which 
they ought to give to the errors and corruptions of the world, 
When therefore, thefe two different qualities are united, and 
their different extremes are equally avoided ; they form at once, 
the moft refpectable, and amiable character. They difcover 
withal, that the virtue of the perfon thus difpofed, is not founded 
on his natural complexion, but upon a rational, and moral 
principle, feated in the heart. Now each of thefe, in an emi- 
nent degree, were united in the character and life of Jefus. 

* By the acknowledgment of his oppo‘ers, ‘* He was true, 
and taught the way of God in truth, neither cared he for any 
man, for he regarded not the perfon of men.’ This firmnefs 
and integrity remarkably appeared in the bold and open oppo- 
fition which he gave to the moft favourite fuperftitians of the 
populace, and the prevailing corruptions of thofe who were in 
the firft rank of power and popularity. Hereby he provoked the 
univerfal hatred of his countrymen againft himfelf, as a dan- 
gerous innovator in religion, and one who intended to —— 
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seir law and prophets. On this account he was condemned, 
and put to death ; and thus fuffered as a martyr in that caufe 
which he came from Heaven to promote. 

‘ Did any of the ancient philofophers in the fame brave and 
honeft manner, teftify againft the fuperftitions and idolatries of 
their countrymen? Amidft the many excellent leflons which 
they taught, did they not ftill comply with thofe abfurd ido- 
latries, which their philofophy fhould have led them to re~ 
nounce? @ The wifeft and the beft of them vindicated himfelf 
from the imputation of impiety, by appealing to the regard he 
had exprefled for thofe ignorant idolatries, which were oppofed 
with fuch a generous and manly zeal by the apoftle of the Gen- 
tiles, when he preached the gofpel tothe Athenians*. 

The behaviour of Jefus in this particular, was equally pru- 
dent and couragious. He prudently and pioufly obferved thofe 
public forms, which either had their authority from God, or 
were ferviceable to the caufe of true religion: whilft with the 
moft intrepid honour and integrity, he publickly declared againft 
the fuperftitions by which it was corrupted and debafed. The 
accounts which are given of the public and folemn manner, in 
which he teftified againft the corruptions of the Pharifees and 
Scribes, who were at that time deemed the guardians of religion 
bythe populace; fhow an example of integrity, fortitude, and 
public fpirit, which in a very diftinguifhed manner mark the 
character of 4im who was to come into this world, as ** a wit- 
nefs, a leader, and commander to the people,” and of whom 
ithad been prophefied, ‘* ¢ That he fhould not fail, nor be dif- 
couraged, till he had fet judgment in the earth.” 

‘ By this public oppofition to the do¢trine and example of 
the Pharifees and Scribes, againft whom he conftantly expref- 
fed the warmeft zeal, Jefus gave the moft convincing evidence 
of the difintereftednefs of his defigns, and that, ‘* He fought 
not his own glory, but the glory of him that fent him.” The 
populace in every age are fond of a religion confifting of exter- 
nal form. ‘To this they are ufually attached with an exceflive 
zeal, paying to it an attention and regard, fuperior to what 
they give to the moft important laws of moral conduét. ‘This, 
in particular, appears to have been the diftinguifhing {pirit of 
the Jewifh nation, at the period in which our Saviour lived : 
and the Pharifees and Scribes being the chief conductors and 
examples of this popular fuperftition, were therefore followed 
with an implicit admiration, by the people of Jerufalem.—Had 
then Jefus intended to procure the favour of the Jewifh nation, 
and to have ambitioufly employed it to his own private repu- 
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tation, or advantage ; he muft have eafily perceived, that the 
proper meafure, was to flatter this prevailing inclination ; and 
to adapt the religion which he taught, to that exceffive fond- 
nefs for external form, for which the Jewifh nation was at that 
period fo remarkable.—Jefus however obferved a very different 
and oppofite plan. The religion which he taught, was of a 
very fimple nature, and of a moral tendency ; confifting in the 
exercife of virtuous and good affections towards God and man, 
and in obedience to the important and eternal Jaws of *¢ juftice, 
faithfulnefs, and mercy.” ‘Thefe with him were the weightier 
matters of the law; which he fet in oppofition to all external 
forms, and in particular to the forms to which the Jewith people 
and their moft admired inftruétors, were at that time moft zea- 
Joufly attached. Hence, inftead of gaining the applaufe and 
leading of the populace, his inftructions were exceeding diigutt- 
ing and unpopular; and therefore as an enemy to true religion, 
he was perfecuted and reproached, and put to death.’ 

Our Author illuftrates this part of our Saviour’s chara@ter b 
feveral ftriking inftances that occur in the hiftory of the gofpel, 
and then proceeds to fhew that, to this opennefs and intrepidity, 
in declaring againft the errors and corruptions of the world, 
Jefus added the moft amiable tenderne(fs and fenfibility. 

‘ ‘Thus, continues he, it may appear with what an amiable 
tendernefs of fpirit Jefus was endowed. Compaffion for the 
miferies of men, efpecially for thofe miferies, which they had 
brought upon themfelves by their own ignorance and guilt; 
was the ruling principle by which he was conducted through 
the whole of life. To the gentle dictates of this generous com- 
paffion, all impatience or contempt, anger or revenge, fo na- 
tural and fo powerful in the mind of man, conftantly gave place. 
—You will find him accordingly, always putting the moft mer- 
ciful and mild conftruétions on the faults of men, which they 
could admit of; efpecially on fuch as were committed againtt 
himfelf.—Hence he check’d the feverity and refentment of his 
difciples avainft the Samaritans, who had oppos’d him in his 


journcy to Jerufalem.— Hence he check’d the pride and feve- — 


rity of the Pharifees againft the woman who had been convicted 
of adultery.— Hence, when he rebuk’d his difciples in the 
garden. of Gethfemane, for their inattention and ftupidity, he 
at the fame time made the mildeft and the beft apology for them 
that he could. ‘+ The fpirit indeed is willing, but the flefh is 
weak.” — Hence he check’d the anger of the difciples at the 
ions of Zebedee; adding the divineft leffon of meeknefs and hu- 
mility, that ever had been taught, ‘* Ye know that the-princes 
of the Gentiles exercife dominion over them, and they that are 
great exercife authority upon them ; but it fhall not be fo among 
you: whofoever will be great among you let him be your mini- 
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fer: and whofoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
frvant ; even as the Son of man came not to be miniftered unto, 
but to minifter, and to give his life a ranfom for many.” 
Hence in fine, expiring on the crofs he interceded with his 
father in behalf of thofe who were barbaroufly putting him to 
geath ; adding for them an apology, which nothing but the 
higheft pitch of humanity and mildnefs could fuggeft, ‘* Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

‘ To.fet this gentlenefs and goodnefs of the bleffed Jefus in 
its proper light, it ought to be obferved; that by the conftruce 
tion of the human nature, men are led to confider wickednefs 
and guilt, as the proper object of their hatred and anger, and 
a3 meriting a proper punifhment. ‘This part of the human 
frame we cannot but approve, and in our pre(fent fituation it ap- 
pears to be of great importance. ‘There is neverthelefs another 
light in which the milder difpofitions of humanity would lead 
us to confider the wickednefs of men; viz. as the fource of 
their own unhappinefs and mifery; and on that account, the 
object of compaflion to a virtuous and honeft mind. If then, 
while one retains all that averlion and hatred to the vices of the 
world which is requifite to difcourage and oppofe them, he, at 
the fame time, from a meek and calm attention to the mifery, 
with which they are connected in the fcheme of providence, is” 
difpofed to pity, rather than to anger, and from this gentle 
principle employs the itrongeft efforts in his power, to enlighten 
and reclaim the vicious; this undoubtedly difcovers the moft 
excellent and perfect itate of mind we can conceive,—lIn this 
fate of mind, Jefus fo invariably preferved himfe!f through the 
whole of his tranfaGtions with mankind, that in no one circume 
fance of his life, do we find him exprefling any fentiment or 
atection towards them, but what proceeded from its influence. 
The wrathful and vindictive paffions of the human heart feem 
to have had, in no inftance, the direction of his conduct ; 
though they often met with the fevereft provocation. We are 
indeed informed that he was once provoked to anger. But it 
was but once: and by attending to the circumftances of the 
cafe, we fhall be able to perceive, that this fingle inftance of 
his anger perfectly confifts with what has been juft now ob- 
ferved, nay is a ftrong confirmation of its truth. When the 
Pharifees were watching for an opportunity of accufing him, 
“He looked round about on them,” fays the Evangelift, 
“with anger, being grieved for the hardnefs of their hearts.” 
This hardnefs of their hearts, or the unfeeling and obftinate op- 
pofition which they gave to the important inftru€tions which he 
brought from God, the truth of which he had confirmed with 
fuch convincing evidence; moved his anger. But this anger, 
we are told, proceeded from his grief; he looked upon them 
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with anger, ‘* being grieved for the hardnefs of their hearts,” 
This grief could be nothing but the tender and humane diftrefs 
which his pity made him feel, when he obferved their igno- 
sance and guilt, and its fatal confequences on their future hap- 
pinels. It was the grief which a compaffionate and tender heart 
conceives at the fight of human mifery. His anger proceeding 
from this generous and amiable fource, could not be accompa- 
nied with pride, hatred, or revenge, but with gentlenefs, be- 
nignity and mercy : nor could it prompt him to oppofe, but, to 
piomote the happinefs of the perfons by whom it was provoked. 
It was the fame fpecies of anger which is felt by an affectionate 
and tender parent, when he fees his beloved child ftraying from 
the path of innocence and happinefs, and running himielf into 
deftruction by his own infentibility and folly.’ 

After having attempted to delineate the character of our Sa- 
viour, from the hiftory of his life, our Author, in his fourth 
feftion, prefents his Readers with fome general reflections upon 
the fubject. - 

‘ Upon the whole review, fays he, which has been taken of 
the life of Jefus Chrift, and the fpirit and defign of his religion, 
may we not conclude, that a wife and good man will be very 
cautious of embarking in the caufe of infidelity, or attempting 
to diminifh mens regard for the refpectable founder of the Chrif- 
tian faith; much more of treating him with fuch indecent and 
contemptuous abufe, as in any other cafe, every man of fenfe 
and candour would condemn with indignation.— 

‘ It would be abfurd to fay that every man is bound impli- 
citly to believe the religion of his country ; otherwife the greater 
part of mankind would be beund to believe the moft palpable 
abfurdities. But if the public faith be fubfervient to the inte- 
sefls of true religion; if our countrymen and friends derive the 
ftrength and fecurity of their virtue, and the comfort of their 
lives, from the religious faith in which they have been bred ; 
can a man, with innocence, employ his wit and learning to 
difcredit its authority, and bring it into contempt ?—Philofo- 
phical] and curious enquirers, may, it is poflible, differ in their 
yedgments about the degree of evidence which is offered for the 
truth of the gofpel hiftory. But does any man affirm that the 
scligion of the gofpel, as it is taught and exemplified by Chrift 
himfelf, has not the moft powerful tendency to promote the 
virtue and happinefs of men: or that Chriftians may not, by 
its influence, arrive to a height of purity and happinefs, which 
at would have been difficult, or impoffible, for them to attain 
wpon any other fyftem of religion upon earth ?—In every nation 
where the Chriftian religion has been received, and tolerably 
underftood, it has produced the moft defirable effects. In our 
@wn nation in particular, can any one doubt, that there ie 
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been in former times, and are at prefent, great multitudes, who 
draw from the doctrines of the gofpel, and the example of its 
founder, the higheft improvement and comfort of their lives ; 
and whofe virtue, ufefulnefs, and happinefs, would be much 
impaired, were they to be deprived of the knowledge and faith 
of Jefus Chrift -— 

‘ Granting that the arguments offered in defence of the gof- 
pel hiftory (fince it has been made the fubject of a critical debate) 
were as extenfive and intricate a thing, and as much beyond 
the underftanding and capacity of the far greater part of man- 
kind, as a certain ingenious * philofopher contends ; yet in this 
refpect, they ftand upon the fame footing with the arguments 
offered in defence of the truths of natural religion, againft the 
objections by which they have been oppofed. *Tis only a few 
retired and f{peculative men, who have leifure to examine, and 
capacity to underftand them. ‘The reft of mankind ever did, 
and ever muft, embrace religious truths, either by fome imme- 
diate perception of their evidence and certainty, whenever they 
become the object of their thought; or as things which they 
have learned from education and example. In this way, the 
knowledge of religion, and the moft intesefting concerns of 
human life, have hitherto proceeded ; and the virtue, and hap- 
pinefs of men have been preferved ; and upon the fame footing 
they will probably proceed to the end of the world.’ 

In the remaining part of this feétion, our author confiders 
fome objections made by Rouffeau, againft the authority of the 
chriftian religion, and in the appendix to his eflay, he gives an 
account of the motives on which the Jewifh council and the 
Roman governors in Judea proceeded in condemning Jefus to be 
cruciied. ‘The obfervations contained in this part of the work, 
appear to us to be very pertinent and fenfible, and throw an ad- 
ditional Jight upon our Saviour’s charatier, and the defign of 
his religion: we recommend them, together with the whole 
ellay, to the ferious reader’s attentive perufal.—With regard to 
the Doétor’s language, we have only marked a few northern 
phrafes, for his notice, in a fecond edition, if he thinks them 


worth his attention. 
* Roufieau. Ro e 


Tables and Traés, relative to feveral Arts and Sciences. By James 


Fergufon, F.R.S. O@avo. 5s. Millar. 


HIS mifcellaneous volume, cannot fail of being ufeful to 
many readers, as the tables will fave an infinite deal of 
labour in various calculations. The author remarks, that there 
are many tables and traéts, relative to ufeful arts and fciences, 
which lie feattered in different volumes, fome in print and fome 
inmanufcript, to which many curious perfons cannot always 
I have 
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have ready accefs. Such of thefe as the author judged would 
be moft acceptable to the public, he has collected in this treatife 
together with a few eafy rules and examples relative to their ufe. 
‘To thefe are added feveral of his own, and he has taken care that 
the numbers fhould be correét. 

As this work confifts of a great variety of pieces, the very 
naming them would extend the prefent article to an uncommon 
length, we fhali only mention fome of the more remarkable 
particulars, and refer the reader to the work itfelf, which is cal- 
culated for general ufe. 

In page 63, Mr. Fergufon has given the following plain and 
eafy method for folving the phenomena of the harveft moon, by 
means of a common globe. 

¢ Make chalk marks, fays he, all round the globe on the eclip- 
tic, at 124degrees from each other (beginning at Capricorn) 
. which is equal to the moon’s mean motion from the fun from 
day to day, near enough for your purpofe. Then elevate the 
north pole of the globe to the latitude of any place in Europe ; 
fuppofe London, of which the latitude is 512 degrees north. 

‘ This done, turn the ball of the globe round weftward, in 
the frame thereof; and you will fee that different parts of the 
ecliptic make very different angles with the horizon, as thefe 
parts rife in the eaft: and therefore, that in equal times, un- 
equal portions of the ecliptic will rife. About Pifces and Aries 
feven of the marks will rife in about two hours and a half, 
meaiured by the motion of the index on the horary circle; but 
about the oppofite figns, Leo and Virgo, the index will go over 
eizht hours in the time that feven marks will rife. The inter- 
miediate figns will, more or lefs, partake of thefe differences, as 
they are more or lefs remote from them. 

‘ Hence it is plain, that when the moon is in Pifces and Aries, 
the difference of her rifing will be no more than two hours and 
a half in feven days: but in Virgo and Libra it will be eight 
hours in feven days : and this happens in every lunation. 

‘ The moon is always oppofite to the fun when fhe is full; 
and the fun is never in Virgo and Libra but in our harvett 
months. And therefore the moon is never full in Pifces and 
icSput in thefe months: and confequently, when the moon 
about her full in harveft, fhe rifes with lefs difference of 
time, for a weck, than when fhe is full any other month of 
the year. 

‘ Here we confider the moon as moving always in the ecliptic. 
But as fhe moves in an orbit inclined to the ecliptic, her rifing 
when about the full in harveft, will fometimes not differ above 
«i hour and forty minutes through the whole of feven days ; 
and zt other times it will differ three hours and a halfin a week, 
according to the different pofitiors of the nodes of her orbit in 
the ecliptic, in different years, 
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¢ In our winter the moen isin Pifces and Aries about the time 
of her firft quarter ; and rifes about noon: but her rifing is not 
then taken notice of, becaufe the fun is above the horizon. 

‘In fpring, the moon is in Pifces and Aries, about the time 
of her change; and then, as fhe gives no light, her rifing can- 


not be perceived. 
‘In fummer the moon is in Pifces and Aries about her third 


varter; and then, as fhe rifes not till about midnight, her 
fing pafles unobferved; efpecially as fhe is fo much on the 
decreafe. : 

‘But in harveft, Pifces and Aries are oppofite to the fun, 
and therefore the moon is full in them at that time, and 
rifes nearly after fun-fet for feveral evenings together; which 
makes her rifing very confpicuous at that time of the year, as it 
is fo beneficial to the farmers, in affording them an immediate 
fupply of light after the going down of the fun, when they are 
reaping the fruits of the earth.’ 

Among the rules for folving aftronomical problems, Mr. Fer- 
ufon makes the following remark with regard to the placing of 
fun dials : we have added it here, becaufe very few, if any of 
the writers on dialing have taken notice of it. 

‘If the dial, fays our author, be made according to the ftrict 
rules of calculation, and be truly fet at the inftant the fun is on 
the meridian ; it will be a minute too faft in the forenoon, and a 
minute too flow in the afternoon, by the fhadow of the ftile; 
forthe edge of the fhadow that fhews the time is even with the 
fun’s foremoft edge all the time before*noon, and even with his 
hindmoft edge all the afternoon, on the dial. But it is the fun’s 
center that determines the time in the (fuppofed) hour-circles of 
the heaven. And as the fun is half adegree in breadth, he takes 
two minutes to move a {pace equal to his breadth ; fo that there 
will be two minutes at noon in which the fhadow will have no 
motion at all on the dial. Confequently, if the dial be fet true 
by the fun, in the forenoon, it will be two minutes too flow in 
the afternoon; and if it be fet true inthe afternoon, it will be 
two minutes too faft in the forenoon. 

‘ The only way that I know of to remedy this, is to fet every 
hour and minute divifion on the dial one minute nearer twelve, 
than the calculation makes it to be.’ | 

In page 180, Mr. Fergufon has endeavoured to afcertain the 
year of our Saviour’s crucifixion, and to prove the darknefs which 
happened at that period to be fupernatural. 

In order to afcertain the time of our Saviour’s entering upon 
his public miniftry, and alfo that of his death, Mr. Fergufon has 
tecourfe to the famous prophecy of Daniel, concerning the feventy 


Weeks, he tranflation of this prophecy, as it ftands in our 
Bible, 
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bible, Mr. Fergufon will have to be erroneous, and gives us the 
following, as more conformable to the Hebrew. 

<¢ Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and thy holy 
city to finifh the tranfgreffions and to make an end of fins ; and 
to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in-everlaftin 
righteoufnefs, and to feal up the vifions and prophets, and to 
anoint the moft holy. Know therefore and underftand, that 
from the going forth of the commandment to reftore and. build 
Jerufalem, unto the Meffiah the prince, fhall be feven weeks 
and threefcore and two weeks: The ftreet fhall be built again, 
and the wall, even in troublous times. And after threefcore and 
two weeks fhall Meffiah be cut off, but not for himfelf. (And 
the people of the prince that fhall come, fhall deftroy the city 
and fanctuary, and the end thereof fhall be with a flood; and 
to the end of the war defolations are determined.) And in one 
week a covenant fhall be made confirmed with many, and in 
half part of the week HE fhall abolifh the facrifices and offerings. 
And for the overfpreading of abominations, he fhall make de- 
folate even to confuming ; and that which is determined fhall be 
poured upon the defolate,” 

The firft part of this prophecy, Mr. Fergufon obferves, re- 
lates to the coming of Chrift, and his being put to death, when 
all other facrifices and offerings were to end; and the latter part 
to the deftruction of Jerufalem. 

It is well known that Artaxerxes Longimanus, in the year of 
the Julian period 4256, commiffioned Ezra to go up to Jerufa- 
lem in order to repair the city of Jerufalem. Ezra began his 
journey on the firft day of the firft month, which began about 
the time of the vernal equinox. From this time therefore we 
are to count the above mentioned feventy weeks of years to the 
death of Chrift. 

The beginning being thus found to be in the 425 6th year of the 
Julian period, their ending muft have been in the year of the 
Julian period 4746, in the 33d year after the year of Chrift’s 
birth ; and confequently in the 4764th year of this period our Sa- 
viour was, according to this prophecy, crucified. 

It is fuficiently evident from the four gofpels, that the cruci- 
fixion was on a Friday, becaufe it was on the day preceding 
the Jewifh Sabbath ; and on the day the paflover was to be eaten. 
Arf according to Jofephus they always kept the paflover at the 
time of the full moon next after the vernal equinox. 

‘And I find by calculation, adds Mr. Fergufon, that the only 
paffover full moon which fell on a Friday, from the 20th year 
after our Saviour’s birth, till the goth, was the 4746th of the 
Julian period, which was in the 33d year of his age, and the 
daid pafiover full moon was on the 3d of April. ” 
¢ An 
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t And thus we have an aftronomical demonftration of the 
truth of this ancient prophecy, feeing that the prophetic year of 
the Meffiah’s being cut off, was the very fame with the aftrono- 
mical. 

‘ Befides, we have the teftimony of a heathen author, which 
agrees with the fame year. For Phlegon informs us, that in 
the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, (which was the 4; 46th 
rar of the Julian period, and the 33d year after the year of 
Chrift’s birth) there was the. greateft eclipfe of the fun that ever 
was known ; for the darknefs lafted three hours in the middle of 
theday : which could be no other than the darknefs on the cru- 
ciixion-day ; as the fun never was totally hid above four mi- 
nutes of time, from any part of the earth, by the interpolition 
of the moon. 

‘If Phlegon had been an aftronomer, he would have known 
that the faid darkneis could not have been occafioned by any re- 
gular eclipfe of the fun; as the moon was then in the oppofite 
fide of the heavens, on account of her being full. And as 
there is no other body than the moon that ever comes between 
the fun and the earth, it is evident, that the darknefs at the 
crucifixion was miraculous, being quite out of the ordinary 
courfe of nature.’ 

Several other curious particulars are fcattered in different parts 
of this mifcellaneous work ; which, together with the many va- 
luable tables it contains, render the whole at once both ufeful 


and entertaining. B 
af 


The Arithmetic of Infinites, and the differential Method, illufirated 
by Examples. The Elements of the Conte Sections, demonflrated 
in three Books. Bookl. Of the Ellipfis. Book Il. Of the Hy- 
perbola. Book WN. Of the Parabola. The Nature and Properties 
of Curve Lincs. Book 1, Of the Concheid, Ciffiid, Cyclad, Qua- 
dratrix, Logarithmetic Curve; the Spiral of Archimedes, the Lag- 
arithmetic Spiral, the Hyperbolic Spiral. Bock (1X. Of Curve Lines 
in gencral, and ther Affeciions. By W. Emerfon. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. Nourfe. 1767. 

Hi) work before us is a continuation of a courfe of ma- 
thematics, with which the ingenious Mr. Emerfon pro- 
pofes to oblige the public, and which every true lover of thofe 
fciences muft fincerely wifh he may accomplifh. The neatnefs 
and elegance of the folutions and demonftrations in this able 
mathematician’s writings, are very remarkable; and the per- 
ipeuity and concilenefs with which the whole is delivered, render 
his works a very valuable acquifition to the republic of fcience. 
The firft article of this work, viz. The arithmetic of in- 
hnites, is contained in nine pages ; but the whole theory, and 
its application to practice, is delivered in fo confpicuous a man- 
Rey, Dec. 1767. db ner, 
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ner, that this ufeful branch of fcience may be obtained with very 
little ftudy. | 

In the fcholium to prop. vi. the author very juftly obferves, 
that in the arithmetic of infinites applied to practice, ‘ lines are 
fuppoted tobe made up of an infinite number of equidiftant points ; 
plain figures of an infinite number of parallel lines, like the 
threads in apiece of cloth; and folids of an infinite number of 
planes, like the leaves of abook. Yet thefe points, lines and 
furfaces, are not really fuch, but are called fo by reafon of the 
fimilitude. For thefe points are in ftrictnefs, infinitely thort 
lines; the lines infinitely narrow parallelograms ; and the planes 
that compofe the folids, infinitely thin folids ; fo that whenever 
we {peak of points, lines, or planes, compofing any geometrical 
magnitude, it muft aiways be underftood in the fenfe here men- 
tioned.’ 

For want of attending to this particular fenfe of the words 
point, line, and furface, very falfe ideas of the arithmetic of 
infinites have been formed ; and even the whole doétrine fuppofed 
to have been built ona fandy foundation. It has been faid, that 
a point, which in the language of geometricians, has no parts, 
can, confequently, form no part of aline; that aline, which 
in the common definition, is faid to have no breadth, can form 
no part of a furface ; and a furface without thicknefs, can form 
no part of a folid. ‘his is undoubtedly true, when the terms 
are taken in their common acceptation, but far otherwife, when 
a in the fenfe mentioned by our author ; and which is their 
true import whenever they occur in the arithmetic of infinites. 
We will goa little further, and obferve, that their dimenfions 
in the practical part of this doétrine, will be greater or fmaller in 
proportion to the accuracy required in the folution. Thus, for 
inftance, if the area of a parallelogram were required, when 
nothing lefs than a fuperficial inch is to be regarded, it will be 
fufficient to take the dimenfions true to the tenth part of an inch; 
and confequently the lines in this parallelogram, will be one 
tenth of an inch broad. If a greater degree af accuracy be re- 
quired, their dimenfions will be lefs in proportion : the fame may 
be obferved of points and furfaces. 

The differential method and the interpolation of feries, which 
make the fubject of the fecond fection, are Jaid down with great 
concifenefs and perfpicuity. The latter, viz. the interpolation 
of feries, is extremely ufeful in various parts of the mathematics, 
efpecially in aftronomy. For there is frequent occafton to find 
the pofition of a planet or comet, at fome given time when an 
obfervation cannot be made; but by the help of other obferva- 
— the thing required may be found by the interpolation of 

eries. 


The differential calculus, has too often been confounded = 
the 
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tty _— the doctrine of fluxions, and the principles upon which they are 
founded fuppofed to be the fame. But this is a very great miftake : 


es, for tho’ the method of inveftigation in each is the fame, and they 
are -—~—-—soth produce the fame refults; yet the principles upon which 
ts; they are founded, are very different. The differential method 
the teaches us to confider magnitudes, as compofed of an infinite 
of number of very {mall conftituent parts put together ; whereas, the 
ind fluxionary method teaches us to confider magnitudes as generat- 
the edby motion. A line, for inftance, is deferibed, and in defcrib- 
ort | ing, is generated ; not by an appofition of points or differentials, 
nes | but by the motion, or flux, of a point; and that velocity with 
ver | which the generating point moves, is called its fluxion ; fo that 


abufe of terms; for a fluxion has no relation to a differential, 


cal | to call a differential a fluxion, or a fluxion a differential, is an 
| nor a differential to a fluxion, becaufe they are of a different 


rds nature, The fluxion fhews us the law and manner of flowing, 
of == _by which we are taught how to determine the proportion of 
fed ' magnitudes, one to another, from the celerities of the motions 
hat =| by which they are generated ; which is a pure and abftra&t way 
ts, §  _—s of reafoning, and agreeable to the method made ufe of by the 
ich ancient geometricians: whereas the differential being only an 
rm infinitely {mall part of the magnitude itfelf, we ure confequent- 
rm = _——ily to conceive magnitudes as made up of an infinite number of 
ms thefe {mall conftituent parts, difpofed in fuch a manner as to 
en = Ss produce a magnitude of a given form; and that thefe fmall con- 
er 


ftituent parts are to each other as the magnitudes of which they 
€s { are differentials ; and confequently, that one infinitely fmall 


ons part, or differential, muft be infinitely great with refpect to 
“a another infinitely fmall part or differential: ‘This muft happen 
or 


when we confider magnitudes according to the differential me- 


len thod. Confequently, the way of confidering the different de- 
be grees of magnitude, as arifing from an increafing feries of mu- 
ch; tations of velocity neceflary to the generation of quantities 
_ to be formed, is much more fimple and lefs perplexed than 
nl the other; and therefore, all the operations founded on the me- 
hay thod of fluxions, muft be much more clear, accurate, and con- 


“oh vincing, than thofe which are founded on the differential cal- 
1 culus. In the former, quantities are rejected, becaufe they 


eat really vanifh ; in the latter they are rejected, becaufe they are 
“0 infinitely {mall ; which often occafions fome ambiguity or con- 
a __ fufion in the mind. 

in We would not be underftood by the above remark to mean, 
so that our author has confounded the differential with the fluxi- 
ow onary method. He has treated the fubjeét in a very different 
| of. manner, and drawn his conciufions from the genuine principles 
oh of the differential calculus ; but we thought it neceflary to make 
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the above diftinction, becaufe the two methods have been, and 
often are, confounded with one another. 

¢ The differential method, fays Mr. Emerfon, is the art of 
working with the differences of quantities. By this method any 
term of aferies may be found from the feveral orders of differences 
being given ; and vice verfa, any difference may be found from 
having the terms of the feries given: It likewife fhews how to 
find the fum of fucha feries. And it gives rules to find by in- 
terpolation, atiy intermediate term, which is not exprefled in the 
feries, by having its place or pofition given. 

‘When any feries of quantities is propofed, take the firft 
‘term from the fecond, the fecond from the third, the third from 
the fourth, Xc. then all thefe remainders make a new feries, 
called the firj? order of differences. In this new feries take the 
firft term from the fecond, the fecond from the third, the third 
from the fourth, &c. as before; and thefe remainders make ano- 
ther feries, called the fecond order of differences. In like manner, 
in this feries, take the firft term from the fecond, the fecond 
from the third, &c, and thefe will make a feries called the third 
order of differences. And after this manner you may proceed as 
far as you will.’ 

After premifing thefe neceffary obfervations, our author pro- 
ceeds to explain the differential calculus, delivering the theory 
in nine propofitions, and applying it to practice in twenty- 
five examples. 

In the fecond part of this treatife, Mr. Emerfon has given us 
the elements of the conic fections, demonftrated in a very ele- 
gant manner. In treating this fubject, he has judicioufly de- 
monftrated the properties of thefe curves from their fimple de- 
fcription upon a plane, without having any recourfe to the cone. 
This method is certainly very eligible, and eafier to be under- 
ftood than the other. lor when the demonftrations are taken 
from the fection of a cone, they are more difficult to compre 
hend, becaufe there are fo many interfections of planes with 
planes, and: planes with folids, that they confufe the reader: 
Whereas thefe properties are ealily drawn from their mechanical 
defcription upon a plane; and, at the fame time, the demon- 
{trations are more fimple and natural. But that this method 
may leave no doubt in the mind of the reader, Mr. Emerfon has 
fhewn what fort of curves thofe are which are made by cutting 
a cone by a plane in fuch and fuch pofitions ; and demonftrated 
that thefe are the very fame with thefe before treated of, and 
their properties demonttrated from their fimple defcription on @ 
plane. Nor has our author had recourfe to any analytical cal- 
culations, or harmonical ratios; but the whcle is performed by 
the pure fynthetic method of demonftration. , 
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In the third part of this treatife, Mr. Emerfon has confidered 
the nature and properties of curve lines. In the fecond book, 
which treats of curve lines in general, and their affections, this 
able mathematician very properly obferves, that ¢ curve lines may 
be conceived to be generated thefe three ways. Firft, they may 
be made by the fection of a folid and a plane. Secondly, they 
may be deiined by an equation, expreffing their nature, or fome 
principal property thereof. Thirdly, they may be conceived to 
be defcribed zx plano by local motion. 

‘ Firft, thole who confider curve lines as generated in the 
furface of a folid by a plane cutting it, find it proper and ne- 
ceflary to confider the p:operties of that folid; and to demon- 
{trate from thence what mutt be the nature of a figu-e arifing 
from fuch a feétion. Accordingly, the ancient geometricians 
confidered the conic fections, as made by a plane cutting a 
cone. 

‘2. Inthe fecond cafe, equations, which exprefs the nature of 
curve lines, are not props tly dchnitions of thofe curves, but 
certain arithmetical computations, grounded on fome prope rty 
of thefe curves, and which (duly m snayed) we vee us 10 the 
knowledge of thefe properties. For thefe equations being ana- 
lytical expreffions, will (like the fcience itfel ) eal us in a re- 
trograde order from the equations them{e!ves, to the properties on 
which they are founded. For it is well known in analytics, 
that by confidering the things fought, as if they were known, 
at lait, by equations expreffing their conditions and relations, 
we arrive at the real knowledge of them. Juft thus in geome- 
try, by denoting the conditions of acurve by an equation ex- 
prefling its nature, we at laft arrive at fome property of that 
curve, uvon which that equation is founded. ‘Therefore, it is 
piain, that equations are not true dehnitions of a curve, but 
only artificial expreffions, by the help whereor, and the given 
conditions, we are able to trace the firft, mott limple and de- 
fining property of fuch curve. An equaiton then is nothing 

elfe but a defcription, by which a figtre is rendered more caty 
to the conception. When the nature of a curve is exprefied by 
an equat ee, we muft find out by what motion of points, inter+ 
fection of lines, or by what defcription or conftruction a curve 
is generated, which fhal] have the conditions — ‘ain that 
equation, An equation then prefuppoles a curve defertbed ac- 
cording to fome law or rule, upon which that equation is 
founded. 

‘ Thirdly, The defcription of a curve in plano, is the moft 
true and natural definition of a curve, and the poper original 
thereof, and from which all other p: opertics may be deter’ ined. 
Now this conftruction may be effected various ways, as by che 
Interfection of lines, the motion of points, fimple ur compound, 
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after feveral manners, which will generate feveral forts of curves. 
Thus a circle is cefcribed by a line revolving round a fixed 
center; anellipfis is detcribed by a flexible line moving round 
two fixed centers ; a cycioid is defcribed by a point in the cir- 
cumference of a cule, whilft it turns round along a right line ; 
and fo of others.’ 

We fhall conclude this article with our author’s reafoning 
prop. xvii. to prove, that ¢ the pro] erties of curves of a fuperior 
order, agree likewife with thofe in inferior orders. 

¢ An \n equation of a curve of the third order is denoted thus, 


yi fas - Aen ix tb X yy cxxtdxLe xy +fxit +2ex*+hetk=o. If 
, £5 A, k be fuppofed =o, then the equation will become 


yt ax+bh X y+ cxx + dx + e= 0, which 1s one of a Jower 
order. Now the properties of the curve belonging to the firft 
equation, muft h Id good of the curve belonging to the fecond 
—— with al! the quantities that remain ; and therefore its 
properties are included in the former. For all the difference is, 
thc fume tine or lines become o and vanifh, and others become 
infiniic, { me coincide, others become equal ; likewife’ fome 
points coincide, and others are removed to an infinite diftance ; 
yet, under thee circumftantes, the general properties ftill hold 
good with the remaining quantities : fo that whatever is demon- 
ftrated generally of any order, holds true of the inferior orders, 
And, on the contrary, there is hardly any property of the in- 
ferior orde:s, but there is tome fimilar to it in the fuperior 
ones. 
¢ For, asin the conic fections, if two parallel lines are drawn, 
terminating at the fection; the right line that biflects thefe, will 
biffedt al ot parallels thereto and is therefore called the 
diameter of the figure, and the biffected lines ordinates ; the in- 
te: fection thereof with the cuive, the vertex, and the interfec- 
tion of all che diameters the center ; and that diameter, the axis, 
Wich is perpendicular to the ordinates. So likewile in higher 
Curves, if two parallel lines are drawn, cutting the curve in a 
proper number of points; the right line that cuts thefe paraliels 
fo, tha: the fum of the parts on one fide the line to the curve, 
be equal to the fum of the} parts on the other fide, it will cut all 
ober paralicis "1 the fan:e manner, which cut the curve in as 
many points; then theie parts may be culled ordinetes ; and the 
line :o cutting them the diameter ; the interfeétion of the diameter 
and curve, the vertex; the interfection of two diameters the 
center; the diamet-r perpendicular .o the ordinates, if there be 
any, the exis. Acid when all the diameters concur in one point, 
that is whe venga’ center 
¢ Aga, the conic hyperbola bei ing a a line of the fecond gen- 
der, hastwo afiymptotes; fo likewile that of the third gender 
may 
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may have three ; that of the fourth, four, and fo on; and they 
canhave nomore. And as the parts of any right line, between 
the curve and its aflymptotes are equal ; fo likewife in curves of 
the third fort of lines, if any line be drawn cutting the curve 


and its aflymptotes in three points: the fum of the two 


parts of it, drawn the fame way from the aflymptotes to the 


curve ; will be equal to the third part, drawn the contrary way 
fom the third aflymptote to the curve. And fo of higher 


curves. 











¢ Alfo, in the conic feétions which are not parabolical. As 


_ the fquare of the ordinate or the rectangle of the parts of it on 


each fide the diameter, to the rectangle of the parts of the diameter, 
terminating at the vertexes ; fois the latus rectum, tothe diftance, 
of the vertexes, or tranfverfe diameter: fo in non parabolic 
curves of the fecond gender, the folid under the three ordinates, 
js tothe folid under the three ab{fcifla, or the diftances to the 
three vertexes ; in a certain given ratio. In which ratio, if you 
take three lines proportional to the three diameters, each to each ; 
then thefe three lines may be called each of them the atws rectum, 
and thefe diameters the tranfverfe diameters. And in the come 
mon parabola, which has but one vertex for one diameter, the 
rectangle of the ordinates is equal to the reciangle of the abfciffe 
andlatus rectum. Soincurves of the fecond kind, which have 
but two vertexes for the fame diameter. ‘The folid under the 
three ordinates, is equal to the folid under the two abfcifla, and 
a given right line, which therefore may be called the latus 
‘rectum. 

‘ Laftly, fince in the conic feétions, where two parallel lines 
terminating at the curve both ways, are cut by two other paral- 
lels likewife terminating at the curve ; make the rectangle of the 
parts of one of the firft, to the rectangle of the parts of one of 
the fecond lines, paffing thro’ the fame point of divifion: as 
the rectangle of the parts of the fecond of the former, to the 
rectangle of the parts of the fecond of the latter two, paffing 
alfo thro’ the common point of their divifion. So when four 
fuch lines are drawn in a curve of the fecond kind, and each 
meeting it in three points: the folid under the parts of the firft 
line, will be to that under the parts of the third; as the folid 
under the parts of the fecond line, to that under the parts of the 
fourth. 

‘ The legs of curves of the fecond and higher genders, juftas 
thofe of the firft, running on infinitely; will be either of the 
hyperbolic kind, having fome atiymptote, or of the parabolic hind, 
having no afiymptote. Thefe things appear piainiy from the 
foregoing propofitions; and therefore itis fuficiently confirmed, 
that the properties of curves of a fuperior order, include thoie 
of an inferior order.’ B 
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The 56th Volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions, concluded. 
See Review for laft Month, 


CHEMISTRY. 
: en Hon. Henry Cavendifh, inarticlethe 19th, has giventhe 


chemical hiltory of FACTITIOUS-AIR: and this indeed is the 
only paper which can ftri@tly be ranked under the head of Cue- 
MISTRY.—* By factitious air, fays our Author, I mean in ge~ 
*neral any kind of air which is contained in other bodies in an 
unelaftic ftate, and is produced from thence by art.—FaQtitious 
air is then divided into three clafles; viz. I. Inflammable air. 
I]. Fixed air, or that fpecies of fa¢titious air, which is pro- 
duced from alcaline fubftances, by folution in acids, or by cal- 
cination. III. Air produced by fermentation or putrefaétion. 


Of Inflammable Air. 

It appears, that there are only three metallic fubftances, zinc, 
iron, and tin, that generate inflammable air by folution in 
acids ; and thefe only by folution in the diluted vitriolic acid, or 
fpirit of falts:—that the air thus produced has no tendency to 
lofe its elafticity by keeping, or is at all abforbed ¢ither by wa- 
ter or by fixed or volatile aicalies :—that this air, like other in- 
flammable fubftances, cannot: burn without the affiftance of 
common air; and that three parts of inflammable to feven of 
common air, make pretty nearly the proportion which burns 
the moft readily and gives the loudeft explofion :—that there is 
little difference as to denfity, {pecific gravity, or inflammability, 
in the air obtained from different fubftances :—-that it appears 
from a medium of experiments, that inflammable air is about 
eleven timcs lighter than common air.—-That from a folution 
of copper in the marine acid there is produced an elaftic fluid, 
which is not inflammable, and which even lofes its elafticity, 
as foon as it comes in contact with water. 

Of Fixed Air. 

From Exp. 1. it appears, that the air produced, by diffolving 
marble in fpirit of falt, is foon abforbed by water; and that the 
water thus impregnated, precipitates the earth from lime-wa- 
ter; a fure fign that it had abforbed fixed air.—Exp. II. that 
this fame fixed air is quickly abforbed by foap leys, but not at 
all by quickfilver; that its nature is not altered by keeping, 
neither has it any difpofition to lofe its eJafticity, unlefs it meets 
with water, or fome other fubftance proper to abforb it.—From 
the other experiments on fixed air, it appears ; that water, 
when the thermometer is about 55°, will abforb rather more 
than an equal bulk of the more foluble part of the fixed air of 
marble ; that water abforbs more fixed air in cold than in warm 
weather; and that water heated to the boiling point does not 

abforb, 
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,bforb, but even parts with the fixed air it had already ab- 
‘forbed; that water alfo parts with its fixed air by being expofed 
‘othe open air. That fpirit of wine, at the heat of 46°, ab- 


orbs near 24 times its bulk of the more foluble part of this air. 


That olive-oil abforbs very flowly an equal bulk of the air, 
the thermometer being between 40 and 50. ‘That fixed air is 
{7 times heavier than common air. ‘That fixed air has not 
the power of keeping fire alive, as common air has; that it 
een greatly diminifhes this property in common air, when 
mixed with it only in a fmall quantity. That marble contains 
8 of its weight of fixed air; volatile fal ammoniac 772. 5 


qcto 


and pearl afhes 77, of their weight, 


Of Air produced by Fermentation and Putrefaciion. 

The experiments on this head, fhow, that the fixed air arif- 
ing from the fermentation of jugar and water is near ;%’5 parts 
of the weight of the dry fugar ; that this air is abforbed by foap 
leys; that the fixed air procured from fugar and water, and 
probably that procured from all other {weet juices of vegetables, 
is of the fame kind with that produced from marble by folution 
in acids, or at leaft does not differ more from it than the diffe- 
rent parts of that air do from each other, and may therefore 
juftly be called fixed air.— That the factitious air produced from 
the putrefaction of gravy broth, or of 1aw meat, is inflammable ; 
and that this fort of inflammable air is nearly of the fame kind 
as that produced from metals. 

For the particulars of thefe experiments on factitious air, and 
the ingenious manner in which they are executed, we muft 
refer our Readers to the article iticlf, as publifhed in the 
Tranfactions. 

Natura. PHILosopuy. 

{r, Baker, in the 11th article, makes his repart concerning 
the microfcope-glailes, fent as a prefent to the Royal Society, 
by Father di Torre of Naples.—They are very fmall globules 
of glafs, formed over a iamp, and placed in celis of brafs, 
adapted to Willon’s microfcope. “The {malleft of thefe globules 
is only half a Paris point, or the 144th part of an inch in dia- 
meter, and is faid to magnify the diameter of an object 2560 
times, and confequently muft magnify the object itfelf, or the 
{quare of fuch diameter, 6,553,000 times.—Mr. Baker em- 
ployed much time and Jabour in the examination of thefe elafies, 
and the fum of his report is this, ‘ that they are matters of cu- 
riofity rather than of real ule.’—The moti obvious difficulty 
with regard to the ufe of thefe glafles, is the very great proxi- 
mity of the focus to the glafs itfelf. 

The 25th article contains the obfervations of Mr. Rofs, en 
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the variation of the magnetic needle, made-on board the Mon. 
tague man of War, in the years 1760, 1761, and 1762. 

In the next article, we have a new manner of meafuring the 
velocity of wind, and an experiment for afcertaining to what 
quantity of water a fall of {now is equal.—Mr. Alex. Brice, the 
author of this paper, ingenioufly determines the firft of thefe 
points, by meafuring the velocity of the clouds from their fha- 
dows: and obferves, that in a {mall wefterly breeze he found 
the velocity of the wind, thus meafured, rather more than nine 
miles per hour: ina frefh gale twenty-one miles; and in an 
exceeding high ftorm near fixty-three miles per hour.——T he 
manner of afcertaining the other point is fimple and eafy: the 
depth of the fnow is Ff mea(ured ; a ftone jug is then inverted 
and preffed upon the fnow, fo as to take up the whole from top 
to bottom ; the fnow is then diflolved and the yield of water 
examined.—Snow, fays Mr. Brice, newly fallen, with a mode- 
rate gale of wind, freezing cold, will produce a quantity of wa- 
ter equal to 1-roth part of its bulk: or fnow, ten inches deep, 
when diflolved, will moiften the earth as much as if a quantity 
of rain had fallen, equal to the depth of one inch. The lat 
article under this head, is the abftract of a journal of the wea- 


ther in Quebec, between the 1ft of April 1765, and 3oth of 
April 1766, by Capt. Alex. Rofe. | 








NaTuRAL History. 


A letter from Dr. Parfons, on the double horns of the rhino- 
ceros, makes the firft article in natural hiftory. From this pa- 
per it appears, that there is a fpecies of the African rhinoceros, 
which has two horns: and hence Dr. Parfons defends the text 
of Martial, 

Namque gravem GEMINO cornu fic extulit urfum. 


again{ft the criticifms of Bochart, Mattaire, Dr. Mead, and 
cthers. 


In articles 7 and 39, we have a full proof of the exiftence of 
native tin, from the fpecimens communicated by the Rev. Mr. 


Borlace, and the experiments made on thofe fpecimens by 
Mr. da Cofta. 

Dr. Limbourg, in article 17, attempts a more accurate hif- 
tory than has hitherto been given, of the Afcarides, Cucurbitini, 
and particularly the Tzeniz. He concludes from the obferva- 
tions he has made, that the T’eniz are not formed by an union 
of the Cucurbitini, fo as to make one continued chain ; but 
that the Cucurbitini are nothing more than feparated fegments 
of the Tenie: that it is probable the Tzniz have no head ; 
that they are not folitary, for two and. even three have been 
found in the fame fubject ; that the Tzniz of the hare and of 


the human {pecies are different; that their origin is from eggs, 
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veyed into the ftomach and inteftines with aliments or 
na 20. In the 54th volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
sions, Dr. Wolfe had given an account of the Polifh cochi- 
ial; to which we have hcre fome additions, particularly an 
jerant engraving of the male fly, about which the Doétor was 

refore uncertain. , ; 

Mr. Hommel, in the next article, gives fome further intelli- 
ence relating to the Jaculator fifh, together with the defcrip- 
jon of another fpecies, by Dr. Pallas.-- ‘ When the Jaculator 
th, fays Mr. Hommel, intends to catch a fly or any other in- 
ig, which is feen at a diftance, it approaches very flowly 
‘and cautioufly, and comes as much as poffible perpendicularly 
i ynder the object: then the body being put in an oblique fitua- 
‘tion, more or lets in this manner, +— and the mouth and 
“ges being near the furface of the water, the Jaculator ftays a 
moment quite immoveable, having its eyes direétly fixed on the 
iMeét, and then begins to fhoot, without ever fhewing its 
mouth above the furface of: the water, out of which the fngte 
drop, fhot at the object, feems to rife. 

¢ With the clofeft sttention 1 never could fee any part of the 
mouth out of water, though J have very often feen the Jaculator 
fth fhoot a great many drops one after another, without leaving 
its place and fixed fituation. | 

‘ No more than two different fpecies of this fifh are found 
here. 

‘ The firft and rareft kin? is that which I fent before; and 
to the defcription publifhed in the 54:h volume of the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions, the foregoing account may be added. You 
now will receive from me. a fpecimen of the fecond fpecics, 
which is the moft coinmon here.’ 

Art. 22. An account of an amphibious Pipes ; by John Ellis, 
Efq; * Thefe two fpecimens, fays Mr. Ellis, of a remariuble 
kind of animal, which I have the honour to lay before this 
Royal Society, I received laft fummer from Dr. Alexander 
Garden, of Charles-Town South-Carolina, who fays, it is evi- 
dently a new genus not yet taken notice of by naturalifts, and 
that it appears to him, to come between the Murzna and the 
Lacerta.’ Linnzus thus exprefles himfelf with refpe& to this 
animal. ¢ I received Dr. Garden’s very rare two-footed animal 
with gills and Jungs. ‘lhe animal is probably the larva of fome 
kind of lacerta, which I very much defire that he will pa:ticu- 
larly enquire into. 

‘ If it does not undergo a change, it belongs to the order of 
Nantes, which have both lungs and gills ; and if fo, it muft be 
4 new and very diftinét genus, and fhould moft properly have 
the name of Siren. | 
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‘ I cannot poffibly defcribe to you how much this two- footed 
animal has exercifed my thoughts ; if it is a larva, he Will no 
doubt find fome of them with four feet. 

‘ Jt is not an eafy matter to reconcile it to the larva of the 
lizard tribe, its fingers being furnifhed with claws ; all the 
Jarvas of lizards, that I know, are without them (digitis 
muticis. ) 

‘ Then alfo the branchiz or gills are not to be met with 
in the aquatic falamanders, which are probably the larvas of 


lizards. - 
‘ Further, the croaking noife, or found it makes, does not i \ 
it 


agree with the larvas of thefe animals; nor does the fituation ¥ 
of the anus. ant . 
‘ So that there is no creature that ever I faw, that I long fo the 








much to be convinced of the truth, as what this will certainly C 
turn out to be.’—~There is added an anatomical defcription of ot 
this animal by Mr. John Hunter. | “ 
23- In this paper Dr. Parfons makes fome ingenious obfer- o 
vat-ons upon animals, commonly called amphibious.—It is well it 
known that the effential difference (as to the general ftruQureof | ™ 
the heart) between amphibious and meer land animals, or fuch 
as never go into the water, is that the foramen cuale remainsalways | “ 
open; thro’ this there is a communication, and the circulation | 
iskeptup, tho’ the animal docs not refpire while under water.* | . 
Jr. Parfons divides amphibious animalsinto twoclafles. 1.Thofe | r 
that enjoy their chief funCtions by land, but occafionally go into | 
the water. 2. Such as chiefly inhabit the water, but occafion- , 
ally go on fhore. Of the latter he fays, there are but very few : 
* We thall briefly ebferve to our Readers, that the circulation in the € 
foztus is thus carried on. The b) od brought by the vena cava into the 
right auricle of the heart takes three different cousfes. One part goes 
directly from the right eur:cle through the feramen ovale into the vena ( 
pelmonalis; and theace into the Jett auricle, without pifiiang through 1 


the jung. The other part goes from the right auricle into the right ) 
ventricie of the heart, and thence into the pulmonary artery : this again 
is divided into two courfes ; one part proceeds from the pulmonary ate | 
tery, into the aorta defcendens, through the canalis arteriofus ; and 
what remains, is fent through the lungs by the ramifications of the pul- 
suOuary artery. —Hence it is evident, that in the feces, but a fmall 
proportion of the blood paffes through the lungs themfe!ves ; which are | 
aus yet collapfed and in a great degree impervious, After birth, bow- 
ever, in meer land animals, refpiration takes place, the piffage through 
the lungs becomes free, and the foramen ovale, with the cunalis arte- 
yiofis. are clofed. Hence the whole mafs of blood muft neceffarily after 
this pafs through the lunes: and confequently whenever refpiration 
ceaics, and this pailage through the lungs is obflru€ted, whether from 
Immerfion in water, or from any other caufe, the ciiculation is fup- 


prefied, and death mult immediately enfue. 
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—With regard to the firft clafs, it is obferved ; that 
ized to repair to the land, becaufe they have lungs, 
nd the circulation cannot be kept Ups but for a limited time, 
yithout refpiration ; their flefh likewile becémes flabby and re- 
xed by long maceration in water. — [he Phoce, which are of 
jistribe, are real Quadrupeds ; they go out to fea to hunt their 
ey, and to great diftances from fhore ; and can remain for an 
hour or two under water, ‘he dam of the Phoca frequently 
"plunges her cub into the water, and by this practice kceps the 
foramen ovale {till open : and Dr. Par‘ons is of opinion, that if 
,whelp of a true water-{paniel was, immediately afte: its birth, 
‘athe fame manner immerfed in water, to ftup relpiration for a 
jitle time every day, the hole and canal would be kept open, 
and the dog thus made able to remain as long under water as 
the Phoca. 

Otters, beavers, and fome kinds of rats, go into the waters 
for their prey, but cannot remain long under water. I have 
fen, fays our Author, an otter go foftly from a bank into the 
river, and dive down, and in about two minutes rife, at ten or 
fifteen yards from the place he went in, with a middling falmon 
in his mouth, which he brought on fhore ; I fhot him and 
_ faved the fifth whole.—Frogs cannot avoid living on land. The 
lacertaz aquatice are obliged to come to land to depofite their 
eggs, to reft, and to fleep. ‘I he crocodiles dwell much in rivers, 
and, from the fcaly texture of their covering, can remain in 
the water longer by far than any {pecies of the phocz; and yee 
they fleep and lay their eggs on fhore. The fame is to be ob- 
feved of the teftudo, or iea-tortoife. “The hippopotamus, a 
quadruped, can remain under the water for a coniiderabie time, 
but his chief retidence is upon Jand. All thefe, it is cvident, 
enjoy their chief functions on the jand. 

The fecond clafs of amphibious animals mentioned by Dr. 
Parions, confifts of thofe who chiefly inhabit the waiers; but: 
occafionally go on fhore. Vhefe are but of two kines; the 
els and water-ferpents, or fnakes of every kind.—The cills, 
or branchize of fifh, are analogous to the lungs of land-anima!s: 
air is neceflury to the proper action of the lungs ; and water is in 
like manner necefiary to keep the gi'ls of fifi in their proper ftate; 
without this they foon grow criip ead dry, the bload is obfiructed 
Mitsmoucn, and they dic. Jturther, as the bodies of land- 
animals would be deftroyed by too much maceration in water, 
fo the bodies of fith would be ruined by too much exiiceation.— 
Now eels and water-ferpents have their gills well coveied, and 
lupplied with mucus; their whole bodies likewife furnifh a 
contiderable quantity of mucus, which prevents their becoming 
dry, though expofed to the air fora confideravie time. Hence, 
though their proper refidence be in the water, they can live 


rr 


Much longer in the air, chan the other kinds of Shh, 
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Art. 24, contains fome accurate obfervations by the fame | 
author, concerning the ftruéture and ufes of the alpere: | 


arterie of feveral birds; viz. the wild fwan, corum, feras 
crane, Indian cock, demoifelle, &c. by which thefe birds 
acquire a very flow refpiration, and are enabled to kee 


their heads a long time under water, while in fearch of their | 


prey. 
William Bowles Efq; director-general of the mines of Spain, 
makes in the 27th article, fome curious and ufeful obfervations 


on the country, and the mines, of Spain and Germany ; and — 
pives an account of the formation of the emery ftone.—Mr, | 
Bowles is of opinion, that the great earthquake at Lifbon, in — 


the year 1755, has contributed to change the climate of many 
parts of Spain.—The Upper Montana, he fays, (which is part 
of a territory at the extremity of Old Caftile) is the higheft 
land in Spain; the mountains rife in the atmofphere to the 
point of congelation. Some years ago there ufed to fall fo much 
{now, that the people were forced to dig lanes through it, to 
go to church, in the winter; but there has fallen little fnow 
fince the earthquake at Lifbon, and fome years none at all.— 
In other parts of Spain, a contrary effet has been produced ; 
for no man living faw, or heard his father fay he faw, {now 
fall in or about the city of Sevil, until the year 1756. 

The account which Mr. Bowles gives of the formation of the 
emery-ftone, and fome other of his obfervations in natural hif- 
tory, we fhall tranicribe in his own words. ‘ On the hill to 
the eaft of Reynofa, and in the plain, are found great blocks of 
emery-ftone, of which I will fay a word, becaufe I think its 
nature is not truely known; at leaft that of Spanifh emery, 
which the looking-glafs grinders of the king’s fabric at St. Il- 
defonfo fay is the moft biting emery, they ever ufed ; and I 
never faw any other in its native matrix. 

‘ That iron has been, and is now, ina fluid ftate, perco- 
lating through the earth, and that it fubfides, chryftallifes, or 
is precipitated, to form different bodies, is demonftrated by the 
black and red bloodftone, by fome beautiful ftalaétites, which 
are almoit pure iron, by the eagle-ftone, by figured pyrites, by 
native vitriol, and by native crocus. 

‘ When this fluid iron penetrates a rock of fand-ftone, and 
only ftains the furface of each grain, of a brownifh, reddifh, or 
yeilow colour, it becomes only fand and crocus; but, when tt 
is joined with the chryftaline matter in a fluid ftate, in the very 
act of chryftalifation of each grain of {and it incorporates with 
it, its weight and hardnefs is increafed, and then it becomes 
emery. 

‘ ‘he earth of the mountains and hills is of the fame nature 
as that of the rock below. If it is lime-{tone, the foil caft 
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ny acid liquor will boil up with a violent effervefcence, and 


<« If the rock below be fand-ftone, or plafter-ftone, or emery, 
the earth of that hill or mountain will remain quiet in the aed, 
and there is no effervefcence nor diffolution. 

¢ ] have often obferved, that, when the rocks below are 


mixed, calcary and noncalcary, the foil of the furface is alfo of 


3 mixt nature; and I always found the action of the acid to be 


_ weak or ftrong upon thefe earths, in proportion to the fort of 


ftone with which they abound. 
¢ Thirty-one leagues fouth-eaft of Madrid, and five leagues 


- fouth of the fource of the river Tagus, is fituated the town of Mo- 
Jina Arragon, capital of a Jordfhip of the crown, almoft in the 
center of Spain; the high hills of this little territory are covered 
with pine-trees. Here I learned fome truths, which prove, that the 


following opinions ought to be ranked amongft vulgar errors. 

¢ Firft, that falt-fprings are not found in the high primitive 
mountains, but in the low hills and plains only. 

‘ The elevated town of Molina, and the rocky country 
about it, is formed of red and grey fand-ftone, lime-ftone, 
white and grey granite. Thefe rocks contain either falt, or 
falt-petre ; the houfes built of this ftone are covered with the 
faline eflorefcences, which are drawn out by the fun after rain. 
The whole territory of Molina is full of falt {prings ; but there 
is a copious falt-fpring, rifing out of a land yet higher than the 
fource of the Tagus, and not far from it, which is one of the 
higheft territories in all the inland parts of Spain, for it divides 
the waters of the Ocean and Mediterranean. This {pring fur- 
nifhes falt to the jurifdi€tion and bifhoprick of Albarrazen. 
There is befides another falt-fpring, in another elevated ground, 
which fupplies the eighty-two towns and villages of Molina- 
Aragon with falt : befides which, there is a falt-fpring, iffuing 
out of a fpot in the Montano, which is higher than the foun- 
tain of the Ebro, and about a quarter of a mile diftant from it. 

‘ Secondly, that metallic vapours deftroy vegetation; the 
following inftances evince the contrary. 

‘ There are many iron, copper, lead, and pure pyritous ores, 
in thefe mountains; and yet the fame plants, and the fame 
fweet grafs grow there as in other parts, of which I will give a 
more particular account. 

¢ About two hours walk northweft of Molina, there is a 
little hill called Platilla; it extends about half a league over, 
from valley to valley; its body is a folid, rocky, white granite, 
through which run, in different directions, and without any 
order, an infinite number of blue, green, and yellow veins of 
rich copper ore, which holds a little filver, mineralized by a 


great quantity of arfenick and fulphur: the very furface of the 
rock 
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rock is in many places ftained blue, and green, and the veing of 
ore are not above a foot deep. In the fiilures, and in the folig 
rock, is contained lead ore, which is fometimes found even on 
the furface ; and yet the following plants grow out of the foil, 
which covers thefe arfenical fulphurous veins, and is not more 
than a foot deep; true oak, flax, white thorn, juniper, cyftus, 
wild-rofe, uva urfi, phlomis, verbafcum, ftcechas, fage, thyme, 
ferpillum, rofemary, and many others, which it would take up 
too much time to mention. ‘The earth of this fame hill is co. 
vered with the fame fweet fmall grafs as the reft of the 
country. 

‘ Ihave alfo made the fame obfervations, out of Spain, at 
the three greateft mines in Europe, viz. St. Mary of the mines 
in Alfatia; Claufthal, in the Hartz-mountains of Hanover ; 
and Frayberg, in Saxony. 

¢ The mines of St. Mary are at the head of a valley. Its 
hills are fome of them covered with oak, pines, and others 
with apple, pear, plum and cherry, and others, with fine grafs 
downs. ‘The tops of others are fields of wheat, which, in the 
year 1759, as I found by my notes, gave a produce of eight for 
one. All thefe vegetables grow in a foil, a foot or two deep, 
which covers a rock, full of the moft arfenical, fulphureous, 
filver, copper, lead, and cobalt ores, in Europe, and moft of 
the veins are near the furface. 

¢ The mines of Frayberg are in low hills near the city. I 
faw them all covered with barley in July. A ftranger would 
not imagine that men were reaping corn over hundreds of miners 
heads, who were biowing up veins of ore, arfenic, and brim- 
ftone. 

‘ The mines of Claufthal are in a plain, which, in truth, is 
the {ummit of a mountain; the Dorothy and Caroline veins of 
filver, lead, and copper ore, ftretch away eight miles to the 
Wild-man mountain; the fineft meadows and fweeteft grafs are 
upon thefe veins, and all their branches near the city : they feed 
nine hundred cows, and two hundred horfes; they are mowed 
in June, and a fecond crop {prings up, which is mowed in 
Auguft : a multitude of plants grow in thefe high meadows, 
ever the mines. 

‘ It is true, I faw mines in the barren naked mountains and 
hills: but it is certain that their barrennefs is not the effect of 
mineral vapours ; but the air, moifture, heat, and cold, have 
more power over the furfaces of fome rocks, than of others, to 
moulder the ftone into earth, Such is the high mountain of 
Ramelfberg, above Goflar, whofe inhabitants have lived by the 
mines found therein. I crept up this fteep rock to its fummit; 
J found it {plit and cracked into millions of fiffures, from one 
foo: to an inch wide ; in other places, it was fhivered into fmall 

rotten. 
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rotten ftones, which became a receptacle for a few plants, grafs, 
mofs, &c. and, as this decayed ftone moulders into earth, it 
will be more abundant in vegetable productions ; this may, per- 
haps, have been the original ftate of thofe mountains, which 
are now covered with verdure.’ 

In the 30th article, Mr. Hudfon gives a catalogue of the fifty 
plants from Chelfea garden, prefented to the Royal Society, by 


| the company of apothecaries, for the year 1765, purfuant to 


the direction of Sir Hans Sloane.—And in the 35th or laft ar- 


| tie under this clafs, we have a defcription of the coluber ce- 


yaftes, or horned viper of Egypt. 
ELECTRICITY. 


There are only two articles under this clafs.—One of thefe 
contains fome new, entertaining, and ingenious experiments, 
by Joannes Baptifta Beccaria.—In the other, we have a curious 
electrical hiftory of the tourmalin-ftone, by Torbern. Bergman. 


D, 





| Cmnclufion of the Account of Dr. Pricftley’s Hiftory of Eleéiricty. 


See the Review for October. 


E cannot with propriety conclude our account of the 
hiftorical part of this work, without taking fome par- 


_ ticular notice of a fection, in which our Author gives us a fum- 


mary of what has been done with regard to the application of 
electricity to medicine. The refult, we think, is fuch as might 
be expected from the union of fo capricious a couple. We mean 
not, by this expreflion, to fhew any il! opinion of electricity, em- 
ployed in this ufeful view, but rather to encourage a more exten- 
five profecution of it. Many of the anomalies and caprices of the 
electric uid, when aéting only on inanimate matter, of which 
Dr. Defaguliers and Monf. du Faye complained, and which 
have perplexed many an electrician fince their time, have ceafed 
by dint of repeated experiments, and the confequent difcovery 
of certain principles, by which thefe apparent irregularities 
were produced ; fo that we can now with confidence anfwer for 
the event of many experiments, whofe refults were formerly 
dubious or unexpected. In like manner, we may hope, from 
the fuccefs which has undoubtedly, in fome cafes, attended the 
{mall advances hitherto made in medical eleétricity, that no- 
thing is wanting to reduce the practice of this more complicated 
branch, (which too has been cultivated by much fewer hands 
than the more fimple, to fome degree of confiftence) but perfe- 
verance in the application of it, and a careful induction, formed 
On numerous trials. After all, electricity thus allied, muft, we 
own, partake of the uncertainty attending the very complicated 
et with which it is combined, and in which, unfortunately for 
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humanity, we are more frequently liable to be led aftray in our 
deductions, by that old fophifm, fof? hoc ; ergo, propter hoc, than 
in any other. 





Cafus, medicus-ve levarit 
Aigrum a pracipite ? Hor. 

is often a queftion of very difficult folution; and if truly re. 
folved, the anfwer would not turn out tothe honour of phyfic 
fo often as we could wifh. We have reafon however to hope 
that a lefs degree of ambiguity will be one of the good confe- 
quences attending its prefent more fimple mode of admini- 
{tration. 

From the concuffion given to the nerves and mufcular fibres 

by the electric fhock, electricians were naturally and early in- 
duced to try its efficacy in paralytic affections. It was natural 
to expect that one of the principal indications of cure in thefe 
diforders would be effe€tually anfwered by a fubftance which fo 
evidently appeared to act as a ftimulant on the organs of fenfation 
4nd motion. ‘The moft celebrated and beft authenticated in- 
flances on record, as collected by our Author, of cures of this 
kind effected by electricity, are, that of a palfy of the right 
arm, of 15 years continuance, performed by Profeffor Jallabert 
of Geneva: an hemiplegia, or rather an almoft univerfal para- 
lytic affection of two years ftanding, in a woman aged 33, 
cured by Mr. Patrick Brydone in three days: the ufe of an arm, 
which had been paralytic from the age of five to that of twenty, 
reftored by John Godfrey Tefke: the cure of a contraction of 
the mutcles, which had rendered the hand and wrift ufelefs, re- 
lated by Dr. Hart of Sa'op: the very extraordinary cure, per- 
formed by Dr. Watfon, of that dreadful diforder, an univerfal 
etanus, or rigidity of the mufcles, in a girl belonging to the 
founding hofpital, whofe whole body had, for above a month, 
feit more like that of a dead animal than a living one. Mr. 
Lovet mentiens one cure of a hemiplegia, and relates a well- 
attefted cafe from Mr. Floyer, furgeon at Dorchefter, of a com- 
plete cure of what feemed to be a gutta ferena, or paralytic af- 
fection of the optic nerve. 

On the other hand, with regard to this particular clals of 
diforders, we collect from our Anthor that the Abbé Nollet’s 
experiments on paralytics had no permanent good effeét; tho’ 
he never perceived any bed one. ‘This was not the cafe with a 
girl partially paralytic, whom Dr. Hart electrified, and who 
became univerfally fo, on two different trials. The new diior- 
der was removed by medicines each time, while the old one 


continued. Dr. Franklyn fent the united charge of two fix- 


vera] patients. A greater fenfible warmth in the affected limbs, 
and an increafed flrength of power of motion, were the flat- 
tering 
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tering effects of the operation for the firft four or five days : 
after which there was no vifible amendment; and the patients 
afterwards relapfed. “The Doétor fufpected that the fhocks he 
ave were too great and too few. 

We fhall here ftop to obferve that one great fource of uncer- 
tainty, among many others, in the medical adminiftration of 
the electric fhock, appears to us to arife from hence; that 
though we are able to tranfmit it, for inftance, from one extre- 
mity of a paralytic limb to another, yet the electric fluid is by 
no means under our command in its courfe between thefe two 
points, which it fhapes out for itfelf through the beft and moft con- 
tinuous conductors and fhortef? paffage: and as there is reafon to 
fuppofe that it moves through bodics, in the form of a ball or 
cylinder, of no very great diameter; it may, or it may not, 
touch thofe parts, in its paflage, on which its action would be 
beneficial : nor can we imagine (we fpeak for ourfelves only) 
any method by which this falutary dire¢ction of the electric fluid 
may be procured, otherwife than en tatennant; that is, by va~ 
tying from time to time the points of its entrance into and 
egre(s out of the affected part. 

Certain wags have humouroufly enough compared a phyfician 
to a blind man, who comes to the affiftance of the patient ftrug- 
gling with his difeafe (which they perfonify on this occafion) 
armed with a cudgel, which he lays about him moft furioufly, @ 
tort et a travers, with a view of knocking down the diftemper, 
which however he often mifics, and what is worfe, not without 
fometimes giving the poor patient a confounded rap, in its ftead. 
Purfuing the idea furnifhed by this eu d’e/prit, without ven- 
turing to inquire too nearly into the juftice of it, the medical 
electrician appears as blind, at leaft, as any of his new brethren, 
and under equal uncertainty in the dealing of his blows. With 
his difcharging rod in his hand, he aims a ftroke at Dame Para- 
Wis, for inftance, perched on the trunk of the brachial nerve. 
The old beldam fits unmoved, while he hits the head of the os hu- 
meri a violent rap, or only fkims perhaps the furface of the fkin. 

In the experiments above-mentioned the operators were con- 
ducted by a rational and pretty obvious analogy: but confider- 
able fuccefs appears to have attended likewife the feemingly 
promifcuous and indifcriminate application of electricity to dit- 
eafes not at all, or very diftantly, related to thofe above-men- 
tioned, under the exhibiticns of Mr. Lovet and the Rev. Mr. Weft- 
ley, We do not mean to reflect on the very laudable practice of 
thofe gentlemen, or to condemn even random experiments made 
in the infancy of fo promifing a branch of the medical art; efpe- 
cially as we have but one inftanceon record, that above-mentioned, 
related by Dr. Hart, of any bad confequences attending its ufe. 
The firft of thefe gentlemen, in confequence of numerous trials, 
looks upon elegtricity as almoft a fpecific in all violent pains ; 
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as obftinate headachs, the fciatica, cramp, baftard-gout, ang 
toothach. ‘The laft he affirms fcarce ever to have raged a mj- 
nute after the operation. In his hands it is faid to have cured 
hyfterical diforders, inflammations, a fiftula lachrymalis, recent 
rheumatifms in young fubjecis, the falling ficknels, and fits of 
various kinds and long continuance. However, Mr. Lovet, 
we obferve, does not choofe to appear to have acted altogether 
inconfequentially in the application of electricity to thefe and va- 
rious other diforders ; as we find that he fuppofes the modus operand; 
of the electric fluid in all of them to have been the removing 
fecret obftructions, from whence they probably arife. If elec. 
tricity fhould be found equal to the cure, or even fenfible relief, 
of that extenfive and formidable train of difeafes which may 
without violence be brought under this very general clafs, it 
will be a mott valuable acquifition to the medical art. Mr. 
Weftley has followed Mr. L. in this ufeful courfe of medical 
electricity. With regard to paralytic diforders, he candidly 
owns he has not known any inftance of an hemiplegia cured, 
though many paralytics have been relieved by it. On the other 
hand, he affirms that he has, almoft in every trial, cured quo- 
tidian and tertian agues, by fhocks all over the body; that he 
has cured or relieved blindnefs, and fays he has known hearing 
given by it to a man born deaf. He mentions cures performed 
by it in cafes of bruifes, running fores, the dropfy, gravel in 
the kidneys, and genuine confumption. 

Thole who, with us, are inclined to fufpeé that, in feveral 
of thefe inftances, thefe gentlemen may have been under the in- 
fluence of the fophiim above-mentioned, will pay more regard 
to the experiments of one of the moit eminent of the faculty, 
Dr. de Haen of Vienna, who in the 1ft and 2d Vol. of his 
Ratio Medendi has given many inftances of the efficacy of me- 
dical electricity, during {™ years uninterrupted ufe of it; and 
though he owns it has often been applied in vain, yet he efteems 
it as one of the moft yaluable affiftances of the medical art. In 
palfies, from one to twelve years ftanding, it afforded great re- 
lief. Some who, on difcontinuing the electrification, had re- 
Japfed, recovered, though more flowly, on repeating it. A pa- 
ralyfis, cr trembling of the limbs, from whatever caufe, was 
always, he fays, relieved by it; and he gives a hiftory of a re- 
markable cure, of this kind, performed by the exhibition only 
of ten fhocks. St. Vitus’s dance iikewife, he fays, never failed 
to be cured by it. He found it to relieve in female obftruc- 
tions, and fome cafes of deafnefs ; but failed in applying it to a 
gutta ferena. 

On the whole, the moft fceptical muft allow that there 1s 
rea‘on to hope for confiderable advantages, on a better acquaint- 
ance with this new article of the materia medica. To facilitate 
the difpenfing of it, our Author’s propofed eleétrical 9 
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nade to go by wind or water (the conftruction of which he re- 
-ommends to fome phyfician of underftanding and fpirit) might 
be ufed with advantage to procure a long-continued, fimple 
jectrification ; which he thinks in fome cafes preferable to 
rither the electric fparks or fhocks. ‘The perfon fubjected to 


| nis gentle operation might, he obferves, have it in his power 
‘1 fit down, read, fleep, or even walk about on a floor raifed 





ypon electrics. “Jhat fuch a continued electrification may be 
of fervice in many cafes, as an alterative regimen, by operating 
avery gentle ftimulant and promoter of the finer fecretions, 
nay be inferred with great probability. It may give relief in the 
ame flow and gentle manner with change of air and afles milk : 
but for cures of eclat, {peedy and decifive, we think more is te 
be expected from the eleétric fhock. ‘The electric fluid, dif- 


| penfed in that vigorous manner, may in time, we hope, rank 


as an article in the materia medica, with opium, mercury, and 


the bark. We fhall take this occafion of obferving, for the ho- 





nour of philofophy, that there is reafon to hope that the catalo- 
gus medicamentorum will ere long be enriched with another pro- 


| mifing article, the pure refult of philofophical refearches : we 


mean fixed air; a {ubftance fuccefsfully inveftigated by the late 
excellent Dr. Hales, and which appears in a fair way of being 
foon happily applied to the relief of putrid diforders, and parti- 


_cularly of the fea-fcurvy, in confequence of the ingenious ex- 


periments of Dr. Macbride, and his very natural practical de- 


ductions from them. 
Our Author has not, we obfrve, in any part of his hiftory, 


taken notice of a remarkable (fuppofed) electrical phenomenon, 


concerning which the Dutch philofophers have been giving us 
repeated accounts for fome time paft: we mean that fingular 
commotion felt on handling the gymnotus, a fifh found in the 
river of Surinam, which is faid to affeét the perfon who imme- 
diately touches it, or handles it with a conductor of electricity, 
with a concuffion perfectly refembling the electric fhock. Pro= 
feflor Allemand fpeaks, in the Haarlem memoirs, of cures ope- 
rated by it in rheumatic cafes; and P. Muichenbroeck, in his 
laft work (Introduét. ad Philof. Nat. 2 Vol. 4to.) treats it with- 
out hefitation as an electrical phenomenon, on the authority, 
we believe, of Gronovius. It is pretended that this fifh gives 
the electric fhock, when touched as it fwims freely in deep 
water, and that even a perfon in a boat, at fifteen feet diftance 
from the fifh, will receive a fhock, only on putting a finger into 
the water, and that it kills fifhes that fwim near it, by the elec- 
trical commotion. We do not call in quettion the reality of the 
concuffion given’ by the American gymmnotus ; as that produced 
by the European torpedo has heen fatisfactorily and circumftan- 


tially afcertained by the experiments of Reaumur, made on 
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himfelf and others ; who plaufibly accounts for it by the fudden 
mechanical! aétion of certain mufcles on its back. Certainly 
the experiments and conclufions above-mentioned are fo con- 
trary to the beft-eftablifhed electrical principles, that we think 
we fhal] do no injuftice to this pi/cine electricity, if we venture to 
rank it among the deliramenta of electricians, in company with 
Mr. Grey’s planetarium, the Italian medicated tubes and globes, 
and the beatification of profeflor Boze. 

In the fecond general divifion of his work, our Author gives 
us a feries of propofitions deduced from the preceding hiftory, 
comprifing all the general properties of electricity ; in which he 
has endeavoured to fteer as clear as poffible of all fyftem, and 
has admitted no dubious facts. : 

In the 3d part Dr. P. treats of the various theories which 
have been formed with a view of explaining the nature and ac- 
counting for the operations of the electric fluid. We hhall 
confine ourfelves to thofe of the Abbé Nollet, Dr. Franklyn, 
and Mr. Symmer ; propofing to {peak more particularly of the 
laft. 

The Abbé Nollet fuppofes that, in every electrical operation, 
there is a double current, or as he exprefles it, a fimultaneous 
affluence and efuence of one and the fame electric fluid, put 
jn motion in both directions, on the excitation of the globe. 
This opinion, which the Abbe took up in the early days of 
electricity, feduced by the feeming facility with which he 
thought it accounted for fome of the more fimple phenomena, he 
has fince moft ftrenuoufly maintained againft both fat and argu- 
ment, and has fhewn his ingenuity, at leaft, in accommodating 
it to the new phenomena, which have been continually arifing 
to embarrafs it. | | 

We have already been pretty copious on the fubjeé of Dr. 
Franklyn’s theory, particularly in applying it to the explanation 
of the principal phenomena of the Leyden phial. We admire 
with our Author that truly philofophical greatnefs of mind, in 
confequence of which the excellent author of this theory always 
fpeaks of it with the utmoft diffidence. ‘ Every appearance, 
fays he, which I have yet feen, in which glafs and electricity 
are concerned, are, I think, explained with eafe by this hypo- 
thefis. Yet perhaps it may not be atrue one, and I fhall ke 
obliged to him who affords me a better.,—The fincerity of this 
declaration was afterwards evinced by the readinefs with which 
the Doétor lent Mr. Symmer his apparatus, which was meant 
to be employed in eftablifhing a theory contrary to his own. 
‘The very curious experiments made by this laft-mentioned gen- 
tleman on the eleétrical cohefion and other phenomena of black 
and white filk ftockings and plates of clafs, gave birth to, or ra- 
ther revived this theory, which has attracted the attention and 
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get with the approbation of feveral eleétricians both at home 
aid abroad. Dr. P. neverthelefs thinks that juftice has not 
been done it, even by its author; and though he prefers the 
more fimple theory of Dr. Franklyn, yet, to fhew his abfolute 
impartiality, he has taken fome, we think, not unfuccefsful 


| pains with it. Lateritiam accepit, marmoream reliquit. He has, 
indeed, by methodifing, explaining, altering, and extending it 


iene 


ate 








to various phenomena, made it, ina manner, his own. Ac- 
cording to this theory, thus new-modelled, thcre exift two 
electric fluids, denominated the vitreous and refinous, which 
have a {trong chemical affinity to each other, while the particles 
ofeach fluid, confidered among themfelves, as ftrongly repel 
one another. Though this mixt fluid confifts of two principles, 
each feparately exceedingly active ; yet, when united in bodies, 
in the proportions natural to them, that is, in bodies on which 
no electrical operation has been performed, they fhew no fign of 
their exiftence. In like manner, we may obferve, the cau/tic, 
aid, vitriolic {pirit, when united with the pungent falt of quick- 
lime, forms an inadctive, infipid felenite or gypium ; or, to ufe 
an illuftration of our Author’s, * What powers in nature, he 
obferves, are more formidable than the vitriolic acid, and phlo- 
cifton (which confifts principally, if not wholly, of mephitic 
air) and what more innocent than common fulphur, which is a 
compofition of them both?’ All bodies are fuppofed to attract 
thefe two fluids equally, and to contain at all times the fame 
quantity of the mixt; though the rélative quantity of either of 


its parts is capable of being increafed or leffened in any body, 
by the act of electrification, which, according to this hypo- 


thefis, appears to be a kind of chemzcal proce/s, by which this 
compound fluid, refiding in the body to be electrified, is de- 
compounded, or refolved into its two conftituent principles ; 
one of which is departed, or expelled from thence, and conveved 
in acurrent, flowing thro’ the rubber and the conducting parts 
of the machine, to the earth; while its place is inftantly occu- 
pied by an equal portion of the other fluid, forced into the body, 
from the common mafs, through the fame channels. When 
the body, thus electrified, is approached by a body communi - 


cating with the earth, the fpark which then appears is pro- 


duced by the fuperabundant fluid leaving the electrified body, 
in confequence of the mutual repulfion of its parts; while the 
other fluid, at the fame time, rufhes into union with the re- 
mainder, by which it is ftrongly attracted, and which it com- 
pletely faturates ; thereby forming the fame concrete as before 
the operation: in other words, the body is thus reduced to its 


_ natural ftate, or non-ele@trified. But the nature of this hypo- 


thefis will appear more clearly, in apply'ng it to the charging 
and difcharging the Leyden phial, the phenomena of which are 
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well adapted to the illuftration of a new theory, and at the fame 
time furnifh no bad teft of its merits. 

The phial being fufpended on the prime conduétor, and jts 
outward coating connected with the infulated rubber, it is fup- 
pofed that, in the a& of eleSirification, the mixed electric fluid 
on the infide of the phial, for inftance, is decompounded, and 
that the refinous fluid, quitting its union with the vitreous, 
flows through the rubber to the outfide of the phial; where a 
fimilar and fimultaneous decompofition takes place ; an equal 
quantity of the vitreous fluid being expelled from thence, and 
conveyed to the infide; where it occupies the fpace formerly 
poffefied by the ejected refinous fluid: that when all the refi- 
nous fluid of the infide furface has been thus ferced on the out- 
fide of the phial; and all the vitreous of the outfide crouded 
into the infide furface, the phial is completely charged : that, 
in this ftate, no part (or at leaft a very {mall one) of the redun- 
dant fluid on either fide, can be withdrawn, on the contac of 
a conductor communicating with the earth, nor confequently 
any part of the deficient fluid reftored on the fame fide, unlefs 
the other fide  likewife connected with the earth, and thereby 
put in a condition of parting with its redundant, and receiving 
its deficient fluid, at the fame time; the two fluids refifting 
ftrongly a chance of fituatior, under thefe circumftances, in 
confequence of their {trong mutual attraction, through the fub- 
{tance of the intervening glafs, which they fometimes even 
break, in the act of forcing a paflage to each other: but that 
on torming an external communication between them, the fu- 
perabundant fluids en each fide violently rufh into their former 
union with the contrary fluids on the oppofite fides, and thus 
(if we may be allowed the term) completely meutralifing each 
other, the phial is difcharged, and-thefe two active principles 
form, by their union, the inert dertinm quid which fubfifted in 
it before the operation. 

This theory, to which we fear we have not been able to do 
juftice, in the contracted view in which we have endeavoured 
to prefent it, and which Dr. P. renders ftill more plaufible by 
fome very ingenious jlluftrations, feems to us formed on a mo- 
del fimilar to that adopted by the antient Ec/eéics: for it bor- 
rows the doétrine of two eleétricities from Monf. Du Faye: it 
is indebted to the Abbe Nollet for its fimultaneous affluences 
and effluences: not to omit its very great obligations to the 
theory of Dr. Franklyn, from which it appears, at firft fight, 
to differ fo much. From thence it borrows thofe very capital 
and leading principles, the impermeability of glafs, the different 
JAlates of its two furfaces, when charged, and the pofition, thi 
it always contains the fame quantity of electric fire, whethe 
charged or not; which laft principle is indeed, in this theory, 
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extended to all bodies whatever. Notwithftanding the predi- 
jeion which our Author might be fuppofed to entertain for 
this theory, after having rendered it fo refpectable, he fends this 
adopted child into the world with a cool Valeat quantum valzre 
pote/t 5 imitating herein that very laudable example of philofo- 
phical indifference with regard to fyftem, fet him by Dr. 
Franklyn. 

In the 4th part of the work, which treats of the defiderata in 
the fcience of electricity, are propofed numerous hints and que- 
ries, in many of which we think we can perceive the germs of 
future difcoveries. At Jeaft, many electricians, who have hi- 
therto contented themfelves with repeating the experiments of 

others, may, on the perufal of thefe fruitful hints, be led into 
a train of thinking and experimenting for themfelves ; to the 
extenfion of a fcience, with regard to which, notwithftanding 
the late great difcoveries, we are probably yet, as our Author 
obferves after Dr. Watfon, but in our noviciate. As a fpeci- 
men, we fhall fet down fome of the hints and queries concerning 
the ele€tric fluid, contained in the firft divifion of this part. 

‘ Is there only one electric fluid, or are there two? or is 
there any electric fluid faz generis at all, diftinct from the ether 
of Sir Ifaac Newton ? If there be, in what refpec& does it differ 
from the ether? 

¢ Does not fome particular order of the particles, which Sir 
I, Newton fuppofes to be continually flying from the furfaces 
of al] bodies, conftitute the ele€tric fluid; as others, he ima- 
gined, conftituted the air, and others the ether | P 

¢ Are the particles which affect the organ of fmelling, as 
well as the particles of light, parts of the proper electric fluid, 
or are they merely adventitious; being fome way or other, 
brought into action by eleétricity ? 

‘ Js not the eleétric light a real vapour ignited, fimilar to 
that of phofphorus; and may not experiments be hereafter 
made, where we fhall have the explofion, the fhock, and the 
other effects of electricity, without the light?’ Is the electric 
light ever vifible except a vacuo? In the open air, the electric 
fluid makes itfelf a vacuum in order to its paflage. 

‘ Dr. Franklyn obferved that iron was corroded by being ex- 
pofed to repeated electric fparks. Mutt not this have been ef- 
fected by fome acid ? What other marks are there of an acid in 
the electric matter ? May not its phofphoreal finell be reckoned 
one? Is it not poffible to change blue vegetable juices into red 
by fome application of eletricity ? T his, [ think | have been 
told, has been done at Edinburgh.’ 

In the laft fe€tion of his original experiments, our Author ap- 
pears to have attempted the detection of the acid hinted at in 
the laft queries, by frequently fending the ele-iric {park through 
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a {mal] quantity of fyrup of violets ; but without producing any 


change of colour. Confidering, with our Author, this difco- 
very ftiJl as an electrical defideratum, (though we obferve Dr, 
Berkenhout has lately, we know not on what authority, clafled 
the aura el-érica among the fubftances in which the vitriolic 
acid is to be found) we conceive that the bufinefs is not only to 
find a matter which may fhew figns of the exiftence of this 
acid, when received into it; but one that is qualified to attrag 
as well as detain it. Chem#ftry will furnifh us with many 
hints of methods by which this may be attempted, on the prin- 
ciple of elective attraéiion. But indeed the electric effluvia, fup- 
pofing them properly fulphureous, are probably already decom- 
pounded, in the itate of accenfion which they apparently un- 
dergo, both in the electric aura and {park ; and confequently, 
the fuppofed vitriolic acid the more cafily to be laid hold of. For 
our own parts, did not the fulphureous /me// draw our attention 
towards the vitriolic acid; the peculiar hiffing moife accompany- 
ing the electric blaft, fpontaneoufly iffuing, for inftance, from 
the pointed wire of a fully charged phial, appears to us rather to 
mimic the explofive action of deflagrating mitre ; and may ac- 
cordingly, without much violence, be fuppofed to arife from 
the nitrous, aerial acid, violently commenftruating with the 
phlogifton, which it either meets with in the air, or which is 
conveyed to it by the electrified body: or, were we to adopt 
the hypothefis of two diftinét electrical fluids, we might, by 
way of temperament, propofe as a query; whether the mitrous 
acd, &c. may not be the conftant concomitant of thofe explofive 
pencils of light, which are obferved to dart from the points of 
bodies replete with the vitreous eleGricity; while the filent and 
languid luminous fpecks, (refembling the {mall tip of a lighted 
match) appearing on the extremities of bodies endued with the 
refinous electricity, may as probably indicate the accenfion of a 
fulphureous matter, and confequently the prefence of the wi- 
triolic acid: the eleétric fpark of explofion, appearing on the 
approach of the two bodies, being confidered as the effect, at 
Jeaft in part, of the menftrual action of thefe two acids on each 
other, &c. We venture to throw thefe hafty conjectures into 
‘the common fiock of eletrical hints and queries, without how- 
ever pretending that it will be much enriched by them. 

Before we quit this fubje&t, we are tempted to obferve, that, 
had the late great electrical difcoveries been made fomewhat 
fooner, while the rage of tranfmuting the impurer metals in‘o 
gold fubfifted in full force, what a glorious fubject would this 
cleGrical fulphur have been in the hands of the alchymifts ! 
~ We are almott forry that this patient and indefatigable fet of 
natural philofophers had not the handling of this myfterious 
fluid, whofe ftrange phenomena would have been well adapted 
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to humour the wildeft of their reveries. Even the moft tem- 
perate of the clafs would have formed no fmall expectations 
from this new-difcovered being. According to the moft rational 
fyftem that has been formed on the fubject of tranfmutation, 
mercury is fuppofed to be the common matter, or ens primum of 


all the metals ; debafed, in the imperfect ones, by an impure 
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| and crude fulphur, and a vitrifiable earth ; but forming pure 


gold, when combined with and fixed by a certain fubtile fulphur, 
which Homberg, one of the lateft and moft intelligent of the 
philofophical alchymifts, fuppofes to be the matter of light, or 
fire. Now nothing could anfwer better to the idea of this fimple 
and fubtile fulphur than electric fire; and Homberg, who, 
with a view of hxing mercury into filver, digefted it with the 
inodorous oil, which, after numberlefs trials, he at laft ob- 
tained from choice human excrement (furnifhed him by four 
ftout healthy fellows, with whom he fhut himfelf up for three 
months, watching all their motions, and ftriGtly dieting them 
on the fineft white bread, with as much of the moft exquifite 
champaign as they would drink) would more rationally, at leaft 
more confiftently with his own principles, have digefted his 
mercury with electric fire. He would not perhaps hereby have 
fixed this volatile femimetal ; but electricity would have been 
the better for his experiments ; which, confidering the princely 
patronage under which they would have been made, in the fu- 
perb and well-appointed laboratory of the Duke of Orleans, 
would no doubt have been in the grand gufto, and have throwa 
no fmall light on this branch of philofophy. 

’ We mutt refer the practical eleétricians to the work itfelf, 
for the excellent obfervations which the Author gives us, on 
the conftruction of an electrical apparatus, contained in the 
5th part; contenting ourfelves with only giving a fhort idea of 
Dr. P.’s electrical batteries, which conftitute the greateft force 
which has yet, we believe, been brought into the electrical 
field.’ The firft which he conftru@ed confifted of 41 jars, 17 


_ inches high and 3 in diameter, coated within two inches of the 


top, and confequently containing a fquare foot each: but many 
of thefe burfting by fpontaneous difcharges, he conftru&ted an- 
other which he much preferred to it, of 64 jars, each 8 inches 
long and 24 inches diameter, coated within an inch and half of 
the top, and containing 32 fquare feet of coated glafs. ‘Thefe 
being placed in rows in a box, conftitute a large furface, and 
confequently form a very great force contained in a fmall com- 
pafs.' In many of the Doctor’s experiments he has joined thefe 
two batteries together, and added feveral large jars to.them. 


Even the refiduum of electric fire, left in thefe batteries, after 


they have been difcharged, is ftill formidable. The Doétor 
tells us that he has more than once received fhocks, which he 
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fhould not choofe to receive again, when the wires fhewed no 
fign of a charge; even two days after the difcharge, and when 
papers, books, his hat and many other things had Jain upon 
them the greateft part of the time. He has known even the 
refiduum of a refiduum to remain in his batteries feveral days, 
¢ | cannot boaft, (he afterwards adds) like Dr. Franklyn, of 
being twice ftruck fenfelefs by the eleétric fhock; but I once, 
inadvertently, receivid the full charge of two jars, each con- 
taining three fquare feet of coated glafs. The ftroke could not 
be called painful ; but, though it pafled through my arms and 
breaft only, it feemed to affect every part of my body alike, 
The only inconvenience I felt from it was a laflitucde, which 
went off in about two hours.’ 

Not content with the great power which we have been de- 
fcribing, the Author williees to fee a machine turning twenty or 
thirty globes, and charging electrical batteries adequate to them. 
¢ [ make no doubt, fays he, but that a full charge of 2 or 2000 
fquare feet of coated glafs would give a fhock as great asa fingle 
common flafh of ligntni inxs They are not philofophers, he 
adds, who wil! fay that nothing could be gained, and no new 

difcoveries made by fuch a power.’ 

He need be a well-feafoned electrician, and have ferved a 
preparatory Campaign or two at Dr. P.’s batteries, who fhould 
undertake to wield the di {charging rod, and be /park-drawer— 
we beg the proper officer’s pardon—t HUNDERER, on this oc- 
cafion. For our parts, we fhould be afraid to truft ourfelves 
within the fame wal's with this formidable power; left in the 
midft of fome of thofe fublime reveries, with which the fpecu- 
Jative electrician is apt to indulge, in the midft of his apparatus, 
we fhould run our head againft fome deadly wire, and thereby 
unwittingly, and, it might be thought, unfairly, anticipate 
Profeflor Boze, by rufhing, ourfelves, into the honourable feat 
which we pointed out to him in a former Review. 

The 6th and 7th parts of the work are intended for the ufe 
of young eletricians ; tho’ feveral of the practical maxims con- 
tained in the firft of them may probably be new to many old 
ones; particularly thofe relating to the charging of large batteries. 
In the 7th we have a defcription of the moft entertaining experi- 
ments made in electricity, colleéted from preceding authors. 

The 8th and laft part contains the Author’s original experi- 
ments, made, if we confider their number, in a very fhort 
ipace of time ; the earlieft of them being dated at the beginning 

of the year 1766. Before that time the Author appears to have 
been only an ‘anette: ; but after that period, he muft have en- 
gaged moft heartily in the work to produce fo large a fet of ex- 
periments. We baal give a fhort and general view of the con- 
tents 
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tents of the fections into which this part is divided; referring 
our philofophical Readers to the work itlelf. 

The rft fection contains experiments on excitation, particu- 
larly of tubes containing condenfed air. By many curious ex- 
periments contained in the 2d fection, the Author proves that a 
real current of air flows from the points of bodies, whether elec- 
trified pofitively or negatively, and endeavours to fhew how the 

henomenon, in the laft of thefe cafes, is reconcileable to the 
fyitem of Dr. Franklyn. In the 3d fection he relates feveral 
experiments made on mephitic air and charcoal, with a view of 
throwing light on fome of the fundamental principles of elec- 
tricity, with recard to the conducting power of metals; which 
the Author fufpeéts to arife from the “mephitic air: (on which, 
according to the modern chemifts, their metallic ftate depends) 
as, while they are in the ftate of a calx, they are electrics, or 
non-conductors; but, on receiving mephitic air, by being 
fufed with charcoal, they become at the fame time metals and 
conductors. In the 4th fection is contained the refult of nu- 
merous experiments on the conducting power of various fub- 
ftances, and in the sth feveral experiments on the diffufion of 
electricity over the furface of new glafs, which terminated ina 
difcovery of a new method of giving the electric fhock, which, 
to exercife the fagacity of our electrical Readers, we fhall, with 
a {mall variation from our Author’s maneu ‘Ure, propofe under 
the form of a problem: f. c. To prepare and electrify the Leyden 
phial in {uch a manner, that it hall give a fhack by means of the elec- 
tricity of one of its fides only. In the 6th fection we are prefented 
with feveral experiments made with a view of verifying part of 
Signior Beccaria’s theory concerning thunder-ftorms. The 7th 
fection contains feveral new and very curious facts concerning 
the charging and difcharging of glafs jars, and large electrical 
batteries formed by them. It is difficult to account for that 
want of retention, as it may be called, in certain jars, in con- 
fequence of which they difcharge themfelves fpontaneoufly, even 
when the interval between the infide and outfide coatings is very 
confiderable. With regard to the burfting of charged jars, our 
Author infers, from a great number of experiments, ¢ that while 
a jar continues charged, the electric matter is continually infi- 
nuating itfelf farther and farther into the fubftance of the glafs ; 
fo that the hazard of i its burfting is the greateft fome time afcer 
the charging is over.’ 

Jn ved be fe€tion are related feveral experiments of the Au- 
thor’s, tive to the tran{miffion of large fhocks through the 
date bs persia a on which we fhal! not dwell: as the utility 
of fuch experiments appears to us very diftant and problematical, 
and we cannot help feeling the injuftice of them. We join 


therefore moft cordially with the Author, in the declaration 
which 
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which he makes at the end of this fection, that © it is paying 


dear for philofophical difcoveries, to purchafe them at the ex- 
pence of humanity. 

The gth, roth, and rith fections, contain a fet of new and 
ftriking electrical phenomena, the product of the very great 
force employed by the Author. In the firft of them is contained 
a particular account of certain circular fpots made on metals b 
Jarge electric explofions. In the firft experiment in which this 
was accidentally remarked on the knob of the brafs difcharging 
rod, acircular fpot was obferved, the center of which feemed 
to be fuperficially melted, in numerous dots, which diminithed 
in fize as they receded from it. Round this central fpot, and 
at fome {mall diftance from it, there was an entire and exa& 
circle of fhining dots, confifting of places fuperficially melted 
like thofe of the center. Our Author, following the train into 
which he was led by this experiment, procured afterwards no 
lefs than three concentric circles, with interva's between them, 
On the whole he concludes that, in large eleérical explofions, 
the electric matter iflues in the form of hollow cylinders in- 
cluded within, and at fome diftance from each other ; and that 
the fides of thefe cylinders are formed of other fmaller and folid 
ones ; fince all the circles are made of round dets: or that thefe 
faft may poffibly likewife be hollow, though, on account of 
their fmallnefs, the metal could not fhew that circumftance, 
This difcovery the Author ingenioufly applies to a remarkable 
phenomenon, related by Monf. Monnier, concerning five vea- 
fants, who were paffing, in a right line, through a corn-field 
near Frankfort on the Oder, during a thunder-ftorm ; when 
the lightning killed the firft, the third, and the fifth of them, 
without injuring the fecond and the fourth; who were pro- 
bably in the intervals on each fide of the central fpot ; while, 
of the three others, the middlemoft may be fuppofed to have 
been upon the central fpot; the two others being at the fame 
time on two oppofite points of the circumference of the circle 
furrounding it. Mr. Price fuggefted to our Author that the 
circles called fairy rings might poflibly be owing to a fimilar 
caufe ; which Dr. P. thinks by no means improbable. 

From the very firft ufe of his batteries, our Author had ob- 
ferved a black, grofs fmoke or duft to arife upon every dif- 
charge, even when no wire was melted; and the brafs chain he 
made ufe of was of a confiderable thicknefs. Thefe obfervations 
led the way to the difcovery of a black powder, which is thrown 
off from metals by the violence of the electric explofion, and which 
the author fuppofes to be a metallic ca/x, or the calx and phlogi/ton 
in a different kind of union from that which conftitutes a metal. 
Signior Beccaria is faid, on the other hand, to have revivified 
metals, as likewife the metallic body called zink, by aie 
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the ele&tric explofion through their calces. ‘This we may fup- 

ofe to have been effected by the phiogiffon thrown off from the 
metallic conductors of the eleétric fhock ; though we do not fee 
how that could operate in the revivification of mercury from 
cinnabar, which he is likewife faid to have effected by the fame 
means; unlefs this ingenious Italian gives that name to the 
mercurius calcinatus per fe, which is a true calx, or, at leaft, a 
fubftance capable of being revivified by the addition of any 
phlogiftic matter. 

The experiments in the 11th fection are fingular and pleafing. 
In them we find the electric explofion paffing vifibly over the 
urfaces of good conductors, fuch as fleth and water; and the 
electrical battery, by thefe means, difcharging at a diftance 
about 20 times greater than it would ufually do. ‘Thofe who 
are inclined to attribute that great natural phenomenon, the 
earthquake, to the electrical fluid paffing over the furface of the 
earth, and giving a peculiar concuffion even to the waters of 
the fea and to bodies fwimming upon it, will here find fome in- 
genious experiments in fupport of that opinion; together with 
an artificial earthquake, performed indeed on a fmall fcale, by 
‘way of illuftration. 

[In the perufal of the three or four laft-mentioned fe€tions, 
we have, not without fome degrce of teiror, accompanied our 
Author, pofted at his batteries, melting metals, even under 
water, by the violence of his electrical explofions ; diffipating 
others into fmoke, in the air; and thus taking Dame Nature’s 
fecrets, as it were, by form. In the following {ection, what a 
contraft! We fee him laying down his difcharging rod, and 
interrogating her with equal fuccefs, in the fofteft and moft 
foothing manner, with only the * gentle and frlent tourmalin® im 
his hand. After the toils of the preceding fections, he appears, 
inthis, like Hercules after his labours, laying down his club ; 
and wooing the fair Omphale with a diftaff in his hand.—But 
we muft refer the Reader to the work itfelf for his experiments 
on this delicate ftone; as well as for fome orizinal experi- 
ments, communicated by Mr. Canton, the moft fuccefsful en- 
quirer upon this fubject, made with thin glafs balls electrified 
and hermetically fealed, which throw fome light on its very 
fingular properties. The 13th and laft fection contains a fet 
of curious mifcellaneous experiments, which could not properly 
be brought under any of the preceding fections. 

We very early exprefled our good opinion of this work, and 
upon a longer and better acguaintance, we find no reafon to 
alter it. ‘Che defign and plan, we think, are excellent; and 
the execution mafterly, We cannot fufficiently commend the 
Author’s care in collecting, and fkill in arranging and digefting, 
with perfpicuity, fuch an immente variety of faéts and obfer- 
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vations made by others; as well as the extenfive views, and in. 
genious methods of carrying them into execution exhibited jn 
the numerous and large experiments made by himfelf. On the 
whole, we think we may juitly charaéterife this work as the 
joint product of labour and genius. 

Before we take our leave of it, we think proper, both as lite- 
rary intelligencers, and well-wifhers to fcience, to extend, as 
far as we are able, a kind of literary advertifement of the Au- 
thor’s ; in which he declares his intention of hereafter occa- 
fionally printing addrtions to the work, as new difcoveries are 
made, which will be fold to the purchafers of his book, or, if 
the bulk be inconfiderable, given gratis. He accordingly in- 
vites thofe who may make tuch difcoveries (the Author, we 
hope,. will continue to contribute his fhare) to communicate 
them to the public, through this channel. This fcheme, if 
executed, muft be advantageous to the fcience, as well as highly 
grateful to thofe who cultivate it; and particularly to uncon- 
nected, and, to ufe a term of art, in/ulated electricians in the 
country, who will rejoice in receiving /parks of electrical intel- 
ligence from fo excellent a prime conduétor. B 

---¥. 
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Art. 8. Naval Tactics, or a Treatife of Evolutions and Signals, 
with Cuts, lately publifoed in France, for the Uje of the Cadets, 
or Guard- Marines of the Academy at Breft, and now eflablifeed 
as a complete Syftem of the Marine Difcipline of that Nation. 
By M. de Morogues, Captain in the Fleet, &c. ‘Tranflated 
by a Sea-Officer. gto 1os. 6d. Johnfton. 


W°* are fo generally fuppofed to excel our good neighbours the 

French in Naval Tactics, that little inftru€tion may perhaps be 
expected in that art from thefe our natural enemies. But let us not be fo 
far our own enemie-, as to defpife inftruGion becaufe it comes from the 
French, This book is evidently the work of a man of genius, well 
acquainted with his fubject; and merits the attention of our naval 
officers, were it for no other reafon than becaufe it is the prefent flan- 
ftard of the French naval difcipline, with which it certainly beheves 
them to be acquainted. {tis, however, a book of fuch a nature that 
we deem impofiible for us to give a tolerable epitome of its contents 5 
and mufl therefore refer our naval readers ta the work itfelf. It con- 
tains allo, by way of fupplement, many curious difquifitions and ex- 
periments, which will afford both inflru&ien and entertainment to fuch 
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jt. 9. Letters of the Right Hon. Lady Fane Deuglas; with an 
Introdutory Preface, giving fome Account of Lady Fane. To 
which are added her Dying Declaration, with thofe of Sir ‘fohn 
1 Stewart, and Mrs, Hewit; which have becn much infified on in 
| Behalf of Archibald Douglas Ef; 8vo. 3s. Wilkie. 


There is no room to quettion the authenticity of thefe letters, which 


Jpfled in the private correfpondence between Lady Jane and her huf- 
Shand, and were obvioufly not written for publication. They are, no 


Tioubt, printed to ferve the caufe of Mr. Douglas, and it is probable 
hey will produce the intended effect in the minds of many readers, 
sho will confider the natural expreffions of parental tendernefs which 
ye found particularly in the mother’s letters, as very {trong prefumptive 
widence in favour of Mr. D.’s claim, as the real fon and heir of the 
Douglas family. ‘The dying declarations alfo, of both the parents, 
nd that of their attendant, Mrs. Hewit, will certainly have great weight 
vith thofe who are unwilling to think the wort of their fellow-crea- 
ures, and who will look upon § the near profpect of death,” to ufe the 
fditor’s words, as ‘ fo awful to human nature, that not one in a thoue 
‘find can view it without fhrinking.’—Lady Jane appears to have been 
jiperfon of confiderable ab.!i ies and amiable accomplifhments ; fo that 
iwery candid reader will »aiurally be interefled in her behalf, and, con- 
jquently, in that of the young gentleman, her fuppofed offspring. 

jArt. 10. Confiderations on the Douglas Caufe. In a Letter from a 
Gentleman in Scotland to his Friend in London. 8vo. 25. 
| Nicoll. 

| According to this confident Confiderer, every thing is clearly in fa- 
|Your of the Duke of Hamilton’s claim, and Mr. Douglas not the fon of 
lady Jane. 

jArt. 11. The Effence of the Douglas Caufe. To which is fubjoined, 
| fome Obfervations on a Pamphlet entitled, Confiderations on the 


| Douglas Caufe, 8vo, 2s. Wilkie. 

| Here we have a methodical fynopfis of this very remarkable cafe; 
jand it is manifeftly, but not injudicioufly, compiled by a favourer of 
| Mr. Douglas. The Odfervations fubjoined to this tract, are obvi- 
cal the production of an inferior pen. 

‘Art. 12. Aldwincle. A Candid Examination of the Rev. Mr. 
M n’s Condu&, as a Counfellor and a Friend ; agreeable 


to the Principles of Law and Confcience. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 

It feems not a little unfortunate for the reputation of Meff. M. and 
H, that this affair of the Aldwinkle-re€tory fhould have fo much at- 
tated the notice of the public as it hath done. Pamphlets have mul- 
tiplied, letters have {warmed in the news-papers ; and almoft every one 
fthem declare for the complainant, (Mr. Kimpton) who has fo ftrongly 
impeached the conduct of the reverend gentlemen on the other fide of 
the queftion. This Examiner firft attacks Mr. M. in his capacity as a 
lwyer; and to ufe his own words, undertakes to * break down the 
partition- wall that was raifed to obftruét the fight of the publie,’—to re- 
move the /ega/ duft,—to fhew ‘ that an advow/(on is not an unalienable 
tor a fpiritual thing ; and that K, had a lawful and divine right to fell 
ito the beit bidder.’——-Having proved that there is nothing illegs! and 
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fimeniacal either in giving or taking gexeral bonds, much lefs promifty 
of refignation; having fhewn that H, mav, confiltently both with the 
oath and his own conicience, purely and ab/folutely refign, and that an 
perfon might, according to the laws both of God and the land, have 
bought the living ;—-he proceeds to animadvert on the friendly part 
which, with refpect to K. Mr, M. hath aéted, on this occafion : and 
after having very fenfibly and fhrewdly animadverted on M:, M.'s own 
account of the affair, he thus concludes his examination. 

‘ Let us fuppofe, that you end H— did really believe that K— gave 
the living out ind out, as you have reprefented; and that from a prin- 
ciple of confcicice he pref. rr d H— as a gofpel minifter notwithitand. 
ing his youth, to all crner men. I afk you, did not this difinterefted 
conduct, this noble facrifice for confcience fake, and for the good of fouls at 
A~—, deferve fome notice from you and the reor in return ? eipecially as 
you well knew how great was his poverty, how affecting his fituation 
at the very time he mede a facrifice of all his worldly intereft, But 
what w:s your conduc: ? why, vou atted towards him, as if it was 
SImMONY (O approach him ever afterwards. Your afliftant was indufed 
in February 17643 you fay, p. 11. © for my own part I did not fee or 
hear any thing of K— «ill the 25th of November following when I 
preached a charity-fermon at Shadwell.” So nine months after you 
faw him, beesufe he fought you out, and forced himf<lf upon you in 
the veltry, otherwife it is probable you never would have feen him: in 
like manner the gofpe] redior, if he faw his patron fooner, his health 
might be enquircd aiter, but not his circumftances ; no affeCtionate en- 
quiry into his fi:wation with his creditors, or in the world ; no fcrutiny, 
whether Ged had not amply rewardcd him for aéting fo confcientioufly 
in this affair, and for fending his pure gofp<l and fo fhining a light to 
A—; no offer of affillance, no tender cf relief either by gift or loan, 
from either of you. though both well abie todo it. Should you not, 
unafked, urfolicited, have fled to his fuccour? did not chriftianity, did 
not humantty require it? fhould not the re4or who hath gained fo 
much by K—’s confciencioufnef, fhould not the coun/ellor who foon, 
and from year to year, hath talted its fruits alfo, freely purfuing game 
round the parifh and part- adjacent, breathing the free air, and ttretch- 
ing on beds of exfe at the partonage houfe ; thould yeu not have ree 
membered the donor, and rejovced in that providence which eaabled you 
to ferve one another? but the poor mun was utterly forgotten, and his 
wonde: ful work Jer you, buried in oblivion; the man who had facri- 
ficed his att from 4 principle of conicience, as you fay you verily be- 
lieved he did, and fur many months you had no reafon to think other- 
wife; the man was all this while you fuy unnoriced, by either of you, 
and left to linger on in hi. wretchednefs. Can you juftify this conduct, 
granting ali you have faid is fact? is not this that fort of evidence 
whi-h the lawyers call flo ce _/e ? what! have cf this world’s goocs 
bountifully, and fee our brother, our friend, our benefactor, our pa- 
tron and his fasily have need, and brought into the foreit diltrefs by a 
regerd to confeence, to the goficl of Chrift, and to OURSELVES, and 
yet hut ep the bowels of compaiion from him; bow dweileth the love 
of God in us? how can we know we are of the trath, and how affure 
our hearts betore the God of love that we are his children ; or how can 
we declaie his tlacyes, and take bis covengnt into our mouth? | on 
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thefe facred admonitions with whom they may concern, and hope you 
will ferioufly reconfider your conduct in the affair. 

« What you mean by the rooted prejudice of K—’s party, T know 

you may be aflured this letier was not dictated by prejudice, 
nor by a partizan; your correfpondent was influenced by no other mo- 
tives, than he informed you in the firft page, and if in any thing he is 
miftaken, it is of judgment not of malice: the evidence on which my 
opinion is fupported you have heard, if it is the means of convincing 
ou and your friends and fo of relieving the patron, ‘* by your making 
full fatisfaction for all the lofs you have led him into,” I fhall rejoice, 
your juiiice and equity will have the fan@ion of law, gofpel and con- 
fcience ; will be publicly applauded by every Chriftian, and by 

; © Your faithful friend.’ 

Art. 13. The French Verbs, or a new Grammar in the Form of a 

Diétionary. Containing all the irregular Verbs of the French 

Language, conjugated at full Length. According to the neweft De- 

cifions, from the Academy. Digefied in fo eafy a Manner, that 

not only Beginners, but even thofe who write the Language, th?’ un= 
Lite to |peak it, may inftruct and ferfcc? themfelves, without the 

Afifiance of a Mafter. t2mo. 3s. Od. Vaillant. 

It is fufficiently known to every one who ha; ftudizd the French lane 
guage, that the mott difficult part of the tafk confilts in the conjugation 
of the verbs. In almoft every language indeed, the conjugation of the 
verbs conftitutes ope of the moft effential, and at thz fame time one of 


. he mott diflicult parts of grammar. Even in our own tongue, the few 


verbs that can properly be faid to be conjugated, are fo amazingly irre- 
gular, that they give foreigners a great deal of trouble, But the French 
verbs are very different from the Engiifh, and, like thofe of the Latin, 
are conjugated through the different moods and tenfes. They are tormed 
trom their infinitive moods, which are of divers terminations, among 
which are ten principal ones, including about 3074 verbs; but betides 
thefe there are fifty-two others, all of which are conjugated in a very 
different manner ; and in thefe conjugations the chief difficulty attend- 
ing the French language confilts. The work before us is calculated to 
remove this difficulty, and will in a great meafure anfwer the intention, 


of fave the learner much time and trouble. 


B. 
rt. 14. An Introduction to Geometry. Containing the mo/?_ufeful 
Propafitions in Euclid, and other Authors. Demonflrated in a 
clear and eafy Method, for the Ufe of Learners, By William 
Payne. gto. 7s. 6d. ‘T. Payne. 

‘The principal intention of the work before us is to facilitate the me- 
thod of demonttraiion, and confequently to remove many of the diffi- 
culties attending the fludy of geomeiry. In thistufeful attempt the Au- 
thor has happily fucceeded; the demonftratio is being neat, elegant, and 
ealy ; and by allotting a page to every propoiition, the figure is always 
* to the eye of the Reader, and the demonftration more eafily 

Mceived, as the mind is never diverted from its object. It is therefore 
with pleafure we recommend this treatife 10 thofe who are defirous of 
being matters of the mott ufeful provofitions in geometry, with the leatt 
expence of time and Jabour, We cculd however have wifhed, that the 
Author had placed, ia a parenthefis, at the cud o: cach propolition, the 
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book and number it has in Fuclid himfelf; for by this means the epi- 

tome before us would have been more confpicuoufly conneéted with Ey. 

clid, and the Reader might, at any time, have compared them together 
with the greateft eafe and difpatch. 

Art. 15. The Additional Lives and Plates to complete the firft Edition 
of Anccdotes of Painting in England, &c. digefted from the 
Manufcripts of Mr. George Vertue. By Mr. Horace Walpole, 
ato. 35s. few’d. Printed at Strawberry-Hill, and fold by 
Bathoe in the Strand. 

Thefe additions were duly noticed in our laft Month’s Review: Vid, 

CaracocuE, Art. 14. 


PoETICAL, 

Art. 16. Maifcellanies. The Lion, Cock, and Peacock: a Fable. 
And an Effay on the ever-glorious Peace! concluded at Paris, in 
1763. By the Author, 4to. 2s. 6d. Williams, 

This poor political poetry is out of time, and out of place, the poor 
bookfeller muft be out of pocket, and the poor Author feems to be out 
of his wits. L 
Art. 17. The Gift of Tongues, a Pocm. By Charles Jenner,’ 

M.A. gto. 1s. Johnfon. 

This noble fabje is treated as ill, or worfe, if poffible, than any that 
have hitherto becn propofed for the Kiflinbury reward. Stiff, laboured 
language, confufed and bloated metaphors, with all the other phzno- 
mena of bad writing, are to be found in every page. L 
Art. 18. An Effay on the Charaéter of Manilius, in an Epifile to 
| Fuvenis, in which is attempted a Defcription of the Diftreffed, 

the Miser, and the Liberal, with other Epifiles on feveral Sub- 

jeéts, in Blank Verfe. By William Wyld. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 

Richardfon and Urquhart. 

We have met with many poets that could not write, but here we 
have one who cannot read; for it is impoffible that he fhould under- 
fiand the accentuation of his own language, who could turn off two 
fuch blank verfces together as the following : 

1 With more vigilance to protect her powers 


Againtt th’ attacks of all promiffory. y ° 
oya 


Art. 19. 4 Elegiac Ode, facred to the Memory of his late R 
Fiichne{s, Edward Augufius, Duke of York. By Richard Rolt, 
Author of Cambia, Eliza, Almena, &c. 4to. 1s. Garland. 
This is one of thofe manauvres of authorifm which are generally 

practifed on public events ; but it is fomewhat extraordinary in its kind. 

To work up an elegiac ode on the death of the Duke of York, Mr. 

Ro!t has induftrioafly collefted feveral of his own dead poems, and 

fringing them together without either order, pertinence, or propriety, 

has pubiifhea the ftrangeft farrago that ever difgraced the elegiac mute. 
THEATRICAL. | 

Ast. 20. 4 Peep behind the Curtain; or the New Rehearfal. As 
it is mow performed atthe Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. 8v0, 
18 Becket. 


It was oblerved, by the late Mr. Fielding, that modern —— 
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had almoft banifhed true humour from the ftage ; and had rendered the 
entertainment even of our comic theatre as dull and infipid as the con- 
yeriation of a drawing-room. It is happy for the memory of tht in~ 
comparable writer, that we can take a pleafure in doing him more 
juftice in the clofet, than it is at prefent the fafhion to do the greateft 
effort of pleafantry at the playhoufe. 

Bold is the man, and compos mentis {carce, 

Who, in thefe nicer times, dares write a ferce; 

A vulgar, long-forgotten tafte renew : 

All now, are comedies, five a&ts or two. 
So fays our Author in his prologue ; and indeed, for our part, we can- 
not help looking upon our new-fangled two aét comedies in the light 
of raw ftriplings mounted upon @ilts, to make themfelves appear as 
tall as grown men. The playfulnefs of boys is not only excufeable, 
but agreeable; let them continue fuch however tiil they come of a pro- 
per ftanding. While we cenfure falfe talte, neverthelefs, on the one 
hand, we cannot help confefling, on the other, that many of our late 
farce writers have given fufficient reafon for lovers of decency to with 
the genuine ebullitions of pure humour had been lefs polluted by their 
vicinity to the foul and muddy fprings of vulgar merriment. —The per- 
formance before us is a proof that, however blended their ftreams have 
hitherto generally been, they may be readily and advantageonfly kept 
widely afunder, The actual grojgerete of moft of our humouritts does 
by no means prove that elegance and humour are incompatible. On 
the contrary, we think the true pleafantry of farce would admit, if 
neceflary, of as much delicacy of language, character and fentiment, 
as the delleft of our modern comedies. ‘There is a wide difference 
between groffuefs of fentiment and abfurdity of argument: the latter is 
in a manner effential to that genuine drollery with which the farce 
before us abounds, and without which it would be ju‘tly entitled toa 
higher appellation. It will be thought, perhaps, going a little out of 
our way, to take notice of the mufic of the burletta, rehearfed in the 
courfe of the performance; but we cannot help obferving that we were 
greatly ftruck with the particular manner in which the compoler, inftead 
of abfurdly ftudying airs of difficult execution, has difplayed through 
the whole that eafy and agreeable cantabile, by which alone the per- 
former can difpiay with any fuccefs the power of mufical expreffion. 


NoveEt s. anamek 


Art. 21. The Perplexed Livers: or, the Hiftory of Sir Edward 
Balchen, Bart. 12mo0. 3 Vols. 9s. Noble. 

Delicacy of mind, in love-matters efpecially, is a very del:cate affair, 
indeed ; and often involves the fentimental lover in fuch perplexities as 
would fometimes almoft perfuade us that there are fituations in which 
our greateft delicacies may prove our worft enemies, ‘lhe prefent hif- 
tory affords feveral inftances, very naturally imagined, and agreeably 
related, that may ferve to corrobosate this obfervation; but, (to the 
great fatisfattion of the Reader, who, if he has any fenfibility, mutt 
fee] himfelf interefted in the fates of the worthy and amiable characters 


here introduced) every thing ends well at laft,—true Love reigns trium- ,f 


phant over all oppofition, aud Virtue is rewarded, as we could always 


with her to be, not only in ¢maginary {cenes, drawn for example and 
h 3 imitation, 
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imitation, bet in every rea/ {cene in which fhe has any part to aét in the 

great drama of human life. | 

Art. 22. The Adventures of a Kidnapped Orphan. 12me. 3s, 
Thrufh. 

Relates the flory of a young fellow who is faid to have been betrayed, 
and forcibly fent, as a foldier, to the Eaft-Indies. Ic is a piteous tale, 
and piteoufly related. Whether or not there is any reality in the narra. 
tive, we cannot with certainty difcover; but we do not recolle& any 
book of adventures more duil, lefs interefting, or worle written. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 23. Thoughts on the Caufes and Confequences of the prefent High 
Price of Provifuns. 8vo. 6d. Dodfley. 

The nation abounds in politicians, who like pretenders in phyfic, in- 
ftead of fearching out the primary canfes of national evils, which often 
lie remote fiom fupe:ficial obfervation, content theméelves with pro- 
pofing remedies dircted immediately to chack the fymptoms ; and 
with abuling minilters who do not adopt them, as the authors of our 
diftre fle. 

Tne Writer of this {mall but fenfible pamphlet, however, traces the 
Jubject of the high price of piovifions rather nearer perhaps to the truth, 
than tho’e who arraicn the bounty on corn, who fuppoie it poffible to 
foreftal and monopolize the provifions of a whole country ; or even 
than the writer who diicovered it to be owing to the practice of inocu- 
lating the {mall pox*. He obferves, ¢ that the prefent high price of 
provificns arifes principally from two fources ;_ the increafe of our na- 
tional debts, and the increafe of Gur riches ; that is, from the poverty 
of the public, and the wealth of private individuals, F:om what caufes 
thefe have been increafed, and what have been the eflecis of that in- 
creafe, fhall be the fubject of the few following pages. 

‘Te will furely be unneceffary to inquire into the caufts of the late im- 
menfe increafe of our national debt; whoever remembeis the many mil- 
Jions annually borrowed, funded, and expended, during the la% war, 
can be uncer no ciflicuity to account for its increafe. ‘lo pay invereft 
for thefe new funds, new taxes were e ery year in pefed, and addiuonal 
burthens laid on every comfort. and almoft every neceflary of life, by 
former taxes, occafioned by former wars, before fufficiently loaded. 
Thefe muft unavcidably increafe the prices of them, and that in a much 
greater propoition than js ufoally underitood : “for a duty laid on any 
commodity dees not only add the valce of that duty to the price of that 
commodity, but the dealer in it mult advance the price doubie or treble 
times that fum; for he inuft not Only repay himielf the original tax, 
but muft have compenfation for his lofies in trade by bad debts, and 
Jofs of intereft by his increafed capital, Befides this, every new tax 
does not only afiect the price of the commodity on which it !s laid, but 
that of all others, whether taxcd or not, and with which, at firit fight, 
it feems to have no manner of coaneion. Thus, for initance, a tax 
on candles mult raife the price ofa coat, or a pair of breeches ; becaule, 
out of thefe, ai] the taxes on the candles of the wool comber, weaver, 
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and the tailor, muft be paid: a duty upon ale muft raife the price of 
fhoes ; becaufe from them all the taxes upon ale drank by the tanner, 
leather-drefler, and fhoemaker, which is not a little, muft be refunded, 
No tax is immediately laid upon corn, but the price of it mutt neceffa- 
rily be advanced ; becaufe, out of that, al! the innumerable taxes paid 
by the farmer on windows, foap, candles, malt, hops, leather, falt, and 
a thoufand otlvers, mut be repaid: fo that corn is as effectually taxed, 
as if a duty by the bufhel had been primarily laid upon it; for taxes, 
like the various ftreams which form a general inundation, by whatever 
channels ihey feparately find admiffion, unite at lait, and overwhelm the 
whole. Theman, therefore, who fold fand upon an als, and raifed the 
rice of it during the late war, though abufed for an impofition, moft 
certainly a€ted upon right reafons ; for, though there were no new taxes 
then impofed either on fand or affes, yet he found by experience, thar, 
from the taxes laid on almoit all other things, he could neither maintain 
himfelf, his wife, or his afs, as cheap 2s formerly ; he was therefore 
under a necellity of advancing the price of his fand, out of which alene 
all the taxes which he paid muft be refunded. Thus I think it is evi- 
dent beyond all doubt, that the increafe of taxes mu't increafe the price 
ofevery thing, whether taxed cr not; and that this is one principal 
caufe cf the prefent extraordinary advance of provilions, and all the ne- 
ceflaries of life, 

‘ The other great fource, from whence this c:lamity arifes, is cers 
tainly our vaft increafe of riches ; the caufes and confequences of which, 
I will now briefly confider. Tiat our riches are in fact amazingly in- 
creafed within a few years, no one, who is in the leaft acquainted with 
this country, can entertain a doubt: whoever w.ll caft his eyes on cur 
public works, our roads, our bridges, our pavements, and our hofpitals, 
the prodigious extenfion of our cavital, and in fome proportion chat of 
every confiderable town in Great Britain ; whcever will look into the 
poficflions and expences of individuals, their houfes, furniture, tables, 
equipages, parks, gardens, cloaths, plate, and jewels, will find every 
where round him fuflicient marks to teftify to the truth of this propos 
fition, ‘This great increafe of private opulence is undouvredly owing 
tothe very fame caufe which increafed our national debt; that is, to 
the enormous expences and unparalleled fucce!s of the late war; and ine 
deed very much arifes frem ihat very debt icfelf. Every million funded 
is in fact a new creation of fo mach wealth to individuals, both of prine 
cipal and intereft; for the principal being e.fi'y tiansferable, operates 
exactly as fo much cafh ; and the interelt, oy enabling fo many to con- 
fume the commodities on which taxes are lad for the payment of it, in 
a great meafure produces annuslly an income to dichaige ilelf. Of 
all the enormous fums then expended, littie befides the iubfidies granted 
to German princes, was loft to the individua’s of this country, though 
the whole was irrccoverably aiienated from the public; all the reft an- 
nually returning into the pockets of the merchants, contractors. brokers, 
and flock-jobbers, enab'ed them to lend it again to the public on a new 
mottgace the following ycar. Every emiffion of paper-erc dit by bank- 
notes, exchequer and navy bills, fo long as they circulae, anivers all 
the purpofes of fo much additional gold and filver, as their value 
amounts to: if we add to thefe the imimenfe siches daily flowing in 
fince that period from our commerce, extended over every quarter of 
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the glube, from the new channels of trade opened with America, and the 
amazing fums iroported from the Eait-Indies, it will not fure be difficult 
to account for the opulence of the prefent times, which has enabled men 
to increafe their expences, and carry luxury toa pitch unknown to all 
fo:mer ages. 

‘ The effects cf this vaft and fudden increafe of riches are no lef 
evident than their caufe: the firft, and moft obvious effect of the in- 
creafe of moncy, is the decreafe of its value, like that of all other com- 
modities ; for money being but a commodity, its value mutt be relative, 
that is, dependant cn the quantity of itfelf, and the quantity of the 
things to be purchafed with it, In every country where there is great 
plenty of provifions, and but little money, there provifions muft be 
cheap, that is, a great deal of them will be exchanged for a little mo- 
ney : on the contrary, where there are but little provifions in proportion 
to the number of confumers, and a great plenty of money, or what 
pafles for money, there they will inevitably be dear; that is, a great 
deal of money mutt be given to purchafe them. ‘Thefe effects mutt 
eternally fullow their caufes in all ages and in all countries; and that 
they have done fo, the hiftory of all countries in all ages fufficiently in- 
forms us. The value of money at the time of the Norman conqueft was 
near twenty times greater than at prefent ; and it has been gradually de- 
creafing from that period, in proportion as our riches have increafed: 
it has decreafed not lefs than one third during the prefent century; and 
I believe one ha!f at leaft of that third fince the commencement of the 
Jaft war, which I doubt not, could it be exaétly computed, would be 
found to be in due proportion to the increafe of its quantity, either in 
real or fictitious cafh ; and that the price of provifions is advanced in 
the fame proportion, during the fame period.” 

To thefe caufes, our Author adds that increafe of the confumption of 
provifions, by a general habit of Juxury, which has infeéted all degrees 
of the people. Hence the progrefs of every thing is accelerated; ‘ the 
merchant who formerly thought himfelf fortunate, if in a courfe of 
thirty or forty years, by a large trade and ftriét ceconomy, he amaffed 
together as many thoufand pounds, now acquires in a quarter of that 
time double that fum, or breaks for a greater, and vies all the while 
with the firft of our nobility, in his houfes, table, furniture, and equi- 
pige.? The operation of thefe caufes, he obferves, have extended to 
tne remote parts of the ifland, who can now afford to confume much of 
thofe necefiaries among themfelves, which heretofore they were glad to 
fend to the metropolis; bot which they will not now part with under 
advanced prices. £ Sirce then, continues he, the value of our money 
is decreafed by its quantity, our confumption increafed by univerfal 
luxury, and the fupplies, which we ufed to receive from poorer coun- 
tries, now alfo grown rich, greatly diminifhed, the prefent exorbitant 
price of all the neceffaries of iife can be no wonder.’ 

Such are the reafons this ingenious Writer gives for the high price of 
the necedaries of life; and if the validity of them thould be admitted, our 
Readers will then e be able to form a judgment of what hopes there 
may be of a reduciion. The confequences he deduces are as follow. 

‘ From the foregoing premifes one confequence evidently appears, 
which feems to have efcaped the fagacity of our wifeft politicians, which 
is, that a nation may, nay muft inevitably be ruined, who every are 
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increafes her debts, notwithflanding her acquifitions by conqueft or 
commerce bring in double or treble the fums which fhe is obliged to 
borrow ; and this by achain of caufes and coniequences, which the 
efforts of no human power or wifdom are able to aifunite. New cebts 
require new taxes ; and new iaxes mutt increaie the price of provilions : 
new acquifiiions of wealth, by decreafing the value of money, ftill ag- 
gravate this evil, and render them {lil dearer; this dearnefs of provi- 
fions muft augment the price of labour; this muft advance the price of 
all manufactures ; and this muft deftroy trade; the deftruétion of trade 
muft ftarve the poor, expel the manufaétures, and introduce univerfal 
bankruptcy, riot, and confufion. Artificers of all kinds will, by de- 
grees, migrate into cheaper countries: the number of clergy, whofe 
education muit grow more expenfive, and incomes lefs valuable, will be 
infuficient for parochial duty: the pay of navies and armies mutt be 
augmented, or they will no longer defend a country which cannot main- 
tain them; but rather themfelves become her internal and molt dan- 
gerous enemies.” ) 

This is truly a melancholly profpeét, but if there is reafon to appre- 
hend the reality of it, certainly it ought to be confidered in time. As 
to the cure for this deep-laid diforder, our Author declares, * No ac- 

uifition of foreign wealth can be effeétual for this purpofe: was our 
whole national debt to be at once paid off, by the introduction of all 
thAtreafures of the Eaft, it would but accelerate our deftruftion ; for 
fuch a vaft and fudden influx of riches would fo enhance our expences, 
and decreafe the value of money, that we fhould at once be overwhelmed 
with luxury znd want. ‘The moft concife method of cure would be to 
take fuperabundant wealth from individuals, an. with it d:fcharge the 
debts of the public; but here juitice, liberty, and law, wouid obftrué 
our progrefs with infurmountable difficuities. Whoever the:efore would 
attempt this falutary, but arduous under:aking, mutt not begin by ex- 
tirpating engroflers and regraters, nor by deftreying rats and fparrows, 
thofe great forcftallers of the public markets; but by gradually paying 
off that debt, not only by ceconomy, but by the moft avaricious parfi- 
y, and as far a. poflible, by narrowing thofe channels, through 
weigh riches have flowed in fuch torrents into the pockets cf private 
men: he muft be deaf to all mercantile application for spening new in- 
lets of commerce at the public expence : he mutt boldly refit ali propo- 
fitions for fettling new colonies upon parliamentary eiiunates ; and inclt 
carefully avoid entering into new wars: in fhort, re muft obttinately 
refufe to add one hundred thoufand pounds to the nations <br, though 
by that means millions could be introduced through the =~ ot indi- 
viduals. How far thefe meafures are practicable, or confilient with the 
honour, dignity, or even advantage of this country in other refpects, I 
cannot determine; but this I will venture to affirm, that by no others 
this calamity, fo loudly and fo juitly at this time complained of, can 
ever be redreffed.’ 

Upon the whole, the Writer of this pamphlet appears to have con- 
fidered his fubject clofely ; and it were to be wifhed that a radical cure 
mioht be adminiftered to our grievances, of gentle operation: fince it 
appears to be no eafy tafk to unravel fo very complicated a fy‘iem as 
Ours appears to be at prefent, without doing violence to fome parts of it. 


N. Art. 24. 
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Art. 24. Au Addrefs, ferious and affectionate, to the Voters and 
returning Officers at the enfuing Elections of Members to Serve in 
Parliament. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie, &c. 

‘Vhis is truly what the title expreffes, a {rious and affectionate ad. 
drefs; but it wili be alfo an ineffeétual one, until the election of mem. 
bers to compofe the legiflative — of the rae is taken out of the 
hands of the rabble, ‘he great alteration of the value of mao: ey, 
fince freeholds of 40s. a year entitled the pofiefior to a vote; the rife 
and great increafe of commercial property fince, and the real intereft the 
pofleffors of it have in the national welfare; in fhor: the fafety of the 
whole nation col Nectively ; ; all plead the p:op:iety of fuch a regulation, 
Sf. forcibly, that it ts an infult to common fenfe to expat jate cn it. Un 
til this is done, it is of no avail to talk to fuch e'ectors of the fin of 
perjury, of the value of their precious and immortal fouls, cr of the 
welfare of their country: a {um of hard money wili too often have more 
weight in it, than any arguments that can be urged again't accepting it, 
They will always reafon, as our Author fuppofes in the fol! ‘owing 
words :-—** What is the public tome? I mult look to my‘elf in the firft 
place: let thofe who are rich take care of the nation. I want to main. 
tain myfelf and family ; here I fhail have ten, twenty, fifty, perhaps a 
hundred pounds, for my vote, when [ am not worth a hundred thillings 
in the world.”—And this reafoning 1s unanfwerable. Such are the 
makers of our law-makers ! N. 
Art. 25. The Honeft Eleétor’s Propofal for rendering the Votes of 

all Conflituents, throughout the Kingdom, free and independent, 

By C. W. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 


This honeft elector who cates himfelf from Lyon, complains pathe- 
tically of the influence under which he is obliged to voie: no lefts than 
his fubfiftence, in the enjoyment of a {mal! place, depending on it. 
His propofal for fecuiing the freedom of e'eét-ons, is by balloting, 
which would undoubrediy produce the good confequences he afcribes 
to it; but, according to what has been obferved in the preceding ar- 
ticle, itis difficult to avoid afking, why peifons in our honett clector’s 
fituation, fhould vote at all? N 
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Rerticrouws and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 26. The Dijiinion between the ordinary aud extraordinary 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit proved to have no Foundation in the New 
agen In which is made appear that in the Apoflolic Age, 

¢ Holy Sprrit grucn to every Believer in Chrift, in its Opera- 
jan in them, wus after a miraculous Manner 5 and t! Lerefore the 

Premifes of the Spirit, in the New Teftament, are confined 

wolly to then at that Time ; confequently Believers in Chrifi, m 

after Ages, are not inciuded therein. By an impartial Hand. 

$vo. 1s. Wilkie. 

‘Phe preienfions formed by ecclefiaflics, fince the times of the A- 
polties, cf having the fole power of communicating to others certain 
gifts of the Holy Ghok, have been made the foundation of fo mich 
ypeney and fuperiiition, that over honeft and true Chriftian will be 


picated to fee uils matier examined by the Holy Scriptuies, from whence 
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thefe gentlemen pretend to derive this power. The Author of this 
amphiet has undertaken, from them, to prove, that all the gifts of 
the Spirit of God conferred on the Apoftles, and, by their hands, on 
the primitive Chriftians, were miraculous manifeftations of the will 
and power of the Almighty; that thefe gifts were communicated to all 
true believers, to Jews and Gentiles, to men and women indifcrimi- 
nately ; that the power of communicating thefe gifts continued no 
longer than the times of the Apoftles; that there is no promife in the 
bible of obtaining any gifts of the Holy Spirit any farther; and that 
Chriftians in all ages afterwards are to be inftructed and influenced, in 
all affairs relating to Chriftianity, by the Holy Scriptures alone, which 
have been written by thofe perfons who were then miraculoufly infpired 
by the Holy Ghoft. . 

This mutt certainly deftroy the pretenfions ofa fet of men who claim 
to themfelves certain powers of the divine fpirit, which, they allege, 
have been conferred upon them by their predeceffors, who, they fay, 
received thefe powers from thofe who went before them, and they 
from others, up to the Apoftles; and that they are to continue them 
down to their fucceffors, to the end of the world. 

If the Author of this pamphlet hath proved his point, it moft have 
another very great effect in overturning all the pretenfions of many 
ancient and modern fects of Chriftians, who affert that they are 

uided and influenced by the immediate operation of the fpiritof God, 
as the Apoftles and primitive Chriftians were ; and have the prefump- 
tion to fanétify their wild enthufiafms and reveries by this high preten- 
fion: both thefe forts of people are fanatics, in the true fenfe of the 
word. 

The fentiment of this author muft likewife roufe all good Chriftians 
to be more adive in performing the duties of their holy religion ; and 
depend, {omewhat more than tney generally do, upona proper tho’ 


jut regulation of their own tempers and practices. 


The Author, in fupport of his ofin‘o7, hath brought tozether all the 
texts of the Old and New Veftament which fpeak of the gifts of the 
{oirit of God; and he illuitrates nis fentiment by large quotations from 
Lord Barringtoa, Dr. Whitby, Dr. Taylor, Mr. Locke and Mr. Pile. 
He feems to comprize the whole of his defign in this remarkable quo- 
tation from Whitby’s commentary on 1 Johno,ii. 20, 27. * It mut be 
granted that in thofe times of the effu‘ion of the fpirit, and his mira- 
culous gifts upon believers, this unStion was promifed to teach them 
all things neceffary, who had no other rule cf knowing what was fo, 
but by the teaching the Apoflles and Prophets then amongtft them, 
actuated by this fpirit and teaching in their afiemblies, and doing 
other public offices, by this afMlatus, and by the fpirit of wifiom and 
inftrugtion then imparted to them.—bBut thefe fenfible indications and 
and extraordinary gifts having long fince ceafed, Chriftians now are to 
be direfted by thofe writings, which were indited for their perpetwal 
ufe, by men affitted by that {pirit, who led them into all truth. And 
furely if in thofe times when the gifts of the fpirit were fo generally 
vouchfafed, they were yet taught by Apoftles, Prophets, Evangelift:, 
Pattors and Dottors affifted by the fpiric for that wok, it is reafonable 
to believe that, now thefe gifts are ceafed, believers fhould be inftra@ed 
by Paitors and Doétors, affilted by (and accord nz to) the {criptures in- 


dited by thefe fpiritual mea.’ 
Bon. Art. 27, 
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Art. 27. 4 Dialogue between the Pulpit and Readinz DefR, By a 
Member of the Churchof England. 8vo1s. Nicoll, 

The oddnefs of this title am may induce fome penple to read it. But 
they muft not expect to find here any of the humour of Boileay’s 
Laiin. It is wrote upon a very fericus fubject; and reprefents the 
reading-defk, where we but the bturey of the eftablithed church 
of Eneland is read, finding great fault t wita the pulpit, where this Jj. 
turcy 1s fuppofed to be very pie known, ana o'ten coutradicted. There 
are many fevere ftri€tures upon tue cler ey init. ‘the author makes the 
p ulpit to fay, ‘My reafons for e: g ving in facred things are be‘ter than 
vou may fuppofe. I hey are fatisfacioiy to the bulk of mankind; and 
few, if any, of the learned and honourable cail them in quetti: n, 
Fiift, they are the fame as my neipbours ; we all hoid one opinion, and 
I do rot chufe to befingular. The way the mrititude go, | charitably 
hope is right. Secondly, cuftom prevailed vith me; fur as 1 believed 
likeothers, ] a€tedlike others. Thirdly, I had never confidered thefe 
things, nor hardly read them. Fourthiy, We act from office, what is 
called ex officio, not from principle ; and we are appointed to read, not 
to believe. Fifthly, I figned [my afient and content] i in a fenfe of my 
cwn, not as the word: ‘implied ; and as artcles of peace, not of doc. 
trine: therefore [ never preach them. Sixthly, é#tere/ was clolely 
neni with fubferibding, and I could not have feparated one fiom 
the other, if 1 were to have firove till dooms-day.’ Afterwards, the 
reading Cefk is mace to fay, § I would have none to preach who do not 
believe the Scripture ; or who /ud/cribe what they do not think is true, 
Let the learned, blind, and authorized pulpits go forth and fee what 
they cun do, They do go forth, and can do nothing, Your own 
example and that of many ot her pore in attetting what none of you 
believe, is an inftance of the error and abfurdity of requiring —s 
tice to human articles. Py this the confcientious are kept out, and t 
licentisus are let in.’ And tnuch to the fame purpofe is fcattered through 
the whole pe:formanc , the cefgn of which is to vilify the clergy for 
preaching up the neceflity of mor ali ity and good works in order to re- 
nanan’ i us to the favour of «mighty God, The reading defk is 
extremely zealous for the articles, the homilies, and the whole liturgy, 
asthey were compoted by our firft reformers ; and will not abate one 
joc in any of them; and often quoces the famous 13th article. 

In the 35th page, he fiys, © Whaetever iaith confiits in, it is what 
neither men ror books cay teach you: nor can you ever acquire it by 
axy abiliics of yourowr., ft isite giftot God: Itis the Operation of 

&e. and in the next page he “ys, ‘the facrifice of Chrift ts a 
perfect avd fuficiens ctienement for the fins of the whole world: but if 
thof he gave his life a rantom tor, will] ‘ap believe, a~//] vot be re- 
deemed fiom inig juity, f {o far wi L his en : be from procuring faivation, 
that it wll rife up in ere ver judg rment acai uk them.’ And in the page 
after he fays, ‘Lhe defigu ct Choiit thre ughout the whole gofpe: 1s to 
deltroy fa, exalt neht a cis, and rettere us to the favou and image 
of Ged, the pepatative is repentance, the term of acceptance ' is faith, 
thac favh which ™. becn already aeicribed.’ [fa the Book we fippofes 
thous h no book can cefcrice it, } 

‘Lhe docuines ©. & ni; itical unintelligit Je faith, and of as m yftical 
and unintellig.ble grace, are iepiefented as she chief things nece! flary for 
a Chiiitian’ 3 
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3 Chriftian’s falvation. However, the author is fo fenfible, as every 
thinking man mutt be, of the abfolute neceflity of works of holinefs 
and righteoufnefs to recommend us to a holy and a righteous God, that 
he fuppofes fuch works will neceflarily proceed from his principles. And 
happy would it be for the world, if thefe rapturous notions, or the more 
manly principles of reafon, and our Blefled Saviour’s precepts and ex- 
ample, would excite and animate ai! Chriitians to live fobe:ly, righte- 


oufly and godly in this w rid. o Be 


Art. 28. 4 manual of relizious Liberty, by an Author as yet un- 
known. 12mo0. 18. Printed for Rivington in New York, 
Flexney in London, &c. and fuld by all the Bookfellers in 
England and Corfica. Infcrihed to the Memory of Bifhop 
Hoadley, whofe Apoftolic Name will be always dear to the 
Friends of Liberty, &c. 

Th's pamphlet is a fermon preached on the fifth of Nov. from Gala- 
tians, v. 1. ‘ Stand fait thereforein the liberty wherewith Ch ift hath 
made us free; and be not entangled again with the yoke of Bon- 
dage.’ 

a the title, infcription and text, we may eafily imagine the ten- 
dency of the difcourfe. ‘The preacher propofes to confider, the liberty 
wherewith Chri hath made us free; the duty of afferting and ftrenue 
oufly maintaining this characier of fieedom ; and the peculiar aggra- 


_-sbated folly of being again entangled with the yoke of bondage. 


i ns 





He fums up what he has faid upon the firft head thus, ‘ That the 
church of Chrift isa body united under him purely for religious or 
fpiritual purpofes, that by the rules of his government, no man is to 
be forced into this community; nor can any one become a member of 
it but in confequence of his own convictions; that no man when ad- 
mitted to fellowfhip or office hath any right to lord it over his feilow- 
fubje&ts, to judge or fet at nought his brother, to impofe his own fenfe 
of his mafters will, to alter or annul the laws of Chrift, to fufpend or 
vacate his promifes, or direct the thunder of his threatnings, Noman, 
OR BODY OF MEN Can have a right to change the nature of his fervice 
from pure fpiritual and rational into pompous, carnal and fuperftitious, 
fit for little or nothing but to make its votaries temporally poor and 
fpiritually proud; and that wherever we find a contradiction between the 
word of Chrift, and thofe who pretend to act in his name and ftead, 
we are reduced to two oppoiite contending matters, one of which mutt 
be piven up; and if we decide the difpute in favour of men, we are no 
longer the fervants of Chrift.’ 

Under the fecond head are given many ftrong reafons why we fhould 
ftand faft in Chriftian liberty, And under the third are reprefented the 
inconveniencies of admitting impofitions and innovations in things which 
may feem to be of an indifferent or innoceft nature. He fays, ¢ The 
confequences of fuch things however unforeiecen, have been always un- 
fortunate. ‘They have defaced the beauty, corrupted the fimplicity, and 
enervated the power of a pure and fpiritual worfhip: and whatever im- 
portance they might feem to give in the church, to thofe who were fup- 
pofed to have the right of their direction, they have reduced our 
Jerufalem, and her children, to an ignominious bondage, Some of her 
fons have both feen and lamented it: and, as far as they durft, have 

remon- 
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remonftrated againft it, But with what effet? Perhaps they have been 
told, thefe trappings are now become fo neceflary, that they mutt nor 
be removed, leit the rent become fatal. Thus, at length, rrurn, jt 
ieems, is beholden to falfhood for its own precarious exiftence— 
thought which, one would imagine, fhould excite the indignation of 
every real friend to its interefts, and induce him to ftand firm to his fenfe 
of duty and privilege, while he may.’ 
e sf Ip thFapplication of his difcourfe to the events of the day, the Au. 
thor fets forth the wondeiful deliverances we had from Popery by the 
Gifcovery of the gunpowder-plot, and the arrival of King William, the 
reat patron of liberty civil and religious: and expreffes the greateit 
scien that any Briton thouild be fo degenerate as to defire to be again 
fubjected to that yoke of bondage which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear. And he fays, ‘ It is very eafy for fome people to 
pafs over former cruelties and outrages with a fuperficial flur, as fables 
and fcarecrows fit only to frighten children. But may we not defy the 
whole world (as Bifhop Fleetwood well obferves) to give one fingle 
example wherein popery, now reprefented by fome people to be fo in- 
nocent an inftitution, could ceitroy fuch as would not fubmit to it, and 
did not deftroy them, Doth it not, every where, live within its guards, 
its inguifitors and dragoons ? and fupport its power by gibbets, axes, 
fire and fword, and every cruel inftrument of death? And do we long 
to return to the difcipline of thefe wholefome correétives |? 


Art. 29. Two Difcourfes, and a Prayer, publickly delivered on ie 


17th and 19th of May, 1767, at the Quaker’s yearly Meeting 

at Briftol. The whole taken down in Characters. Bya Mem- 

eer of the Church of England. 4to. as. Farley in Brif- 
tol, Newbery in London. 

Thefe difcourfes are more rational and better conneéted than are many 
of the extemporary fermcns of the Quakers; from whom, indeed, the 
correctnefs of precompofed compofitions is not to be expected. The 
firit difcourfe is upon a text extremely weil fuited to the occafion of 
their yearly meeting ; viz. § Art thou in health, my brother ? 2 Sam, 
xx. 19. The friendly interrogation, as our readers will naturally fup- 
pofe, is not a Jittle fpiritualized in this difcourfe. —In the fecond fermon, 
from the wo'ds * How much oweit thou unto my Lord ?? Luke xvi. 5. 
‘The Chritlian principles of the Quakers are occafionally explained ; 
and many pious exhortations are given, which may be attended to with 
advantage, by Chriftians of every denomination. ‘Che prayer fub- 
joined is free from enthutiafm, and weil adapted for the edification of 
thofe who (to ufe a frequent phrafe of the preacher’s) were * within the 
audience of his voice,’ ; 
Art. 30. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. Caleb Evans, occafioned by his 

curious Confeffion of Faith, at his late Ordination among the In- 

dependent Baptifis in Brifiol: in which his marvellous Creed ts 
confidered, and his abufive Cenfures of othr Minifters and Churches 
are expofed. By E. Harwood. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 

‘Ibis lester is publifaed by Mr. Harwood as * A feafonable rebuke to 
gn uncharitable Baprut ;’—a zealous Athanafian; who looks upon per- 
Joadl election end predstinctisn, with other calvaniftical metaphyfics, i 
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she very effentials of the Gofpel, and the glory of Chrifianity. These 


narrow, gloomy, uscomfortabie ptincipies and tenets, are attacked 
with fpirit, and very juftly exploJea, in this animated and fenfible per- 
formance. Mr. Harwood ha, however, in fome places, treated Mr. 
Evans with a degree of a/perity which the nature of the prefent debate 
does not fem to have required, and fer wich, perhaps, the belt apo- 
logy that can be offered, is the recent zrritation occalioned by frequent 
previous fkirmnithing between thefe reverena combatants, both in news- 
papers and pamphlets, on fome other fubjects of controverty ; which 
we have nvuced in former catalogucs,—On the other hand, Mr. Evans 
has, with the 2d fdition of bis ordination charge, &c. [Sce Art. vili. 
inthe lift of fermons, &.] pubiithed tome ttrictures on this letter; 
which he c-nfiders as * a mere farrago of talfhood. miireprefentation, 
and the molt illibe:al abu‘e :’ im full proof of which he appeals to the 
letter itfelt, and to his confefien waich occafioned it; but, at the fame 
time, he offers, in this appendix, fome remarks on what Mr. H. has 
urged ayainit him, in regard to creeds, &. and the rizht of private 
judgment ; with a word or two concerning the doétrines of the Trinity 
and oredetiination; in all which, he fays Mr, H. has in‘freprefented his 
meaning. 

Art. 31. Defence of a Charge concerning Subfcriptions, in a 
Letter to the Authr of the Confeffional. By VY. Rutherforth, 
D. D. F. RR. S. Archdeacon of Effex, King’s Profeffor of 
Divinity in Cambridge, and Chaplain to her Royal Highnefs 
the Princefs Dowager of Wales. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Beecroft, 
Dodfley, &c. 

The coutroverfy occafioned by the Conressionat is likely to cdn- 
tinue for fome time ; and indeed its importance merits attention; the 
honour of our ecclefiaftical conititution, and the interefls of virtue and 
free enquiry are nearly connected with it, Dr Rutherforth was the 
frit, or among the fir ft, who figured in this controverfy; and he feems 
determined to iupport what he advanced in his very extraordinary 
CHARGE. Impzrtial Readeis, however, will not expect to Le the great 
points in difpute between the Author of the ConFEss!ONAL and the 
Doétor difcuffed with fiecedom, and in a fatsfaciory manner, by a pro- 
feflvr of divinity in any of our Univerfites; and though the Doctor 
may have the advantage of his adveriary in fome minute and trifling 
points, yet thofe who will take the pains of atrentively perufing the 
elaborate defence now before us, will be convinced that the Main 
QUESTION is notin the leadt affected by any thing he has faid, RB 
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S$ ERM O N:S., 

I. Before the Univerfity cf Cambridge, on Commencement Sunday, 
July 5, 1767. By Beilby Porteus, D. D. Rector of Lambeth, Preben- 
~ a of Peerborough, and Chaplain to the Archbifhop of Canterbury. 

ayne. 


IT. Before the Incorp-rated Society of Artifls of Great Britain, at Se. 


Paul’s, Coveut Garden, C@. 19, 1707; bcine the cay of their annual 
Sp 
sCction. 
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Election, By the Rev. James Wills, Chaplain to the Society, and Cy. 
rate of Whitechurch. Dodfley, &c. 


III. The clerical Charaéter confidered, with refpe& to Times of Im. 
provement,—at the Archdeacon’s Vifitation at Stow-market, in Suffolk 
O&. 7, 1767. By John Firebrace, A. B. of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Curate of Thornham. Cadell, &c. 


IV. A Caution to the Liverymen of London, againft the Generaf 
Eletion : being a Sermon on Drunkennefs ; fhewing it both a Sin and 
Folly. To which is prefixed an Addrefs to the Livery, and another to 
the Candidates, By James Penn, Vicar of Clavering cum Langley, 
Effex ; and domeftic Chaplain to Earl Gower. Wilkie. 


V. On the much-lamented Death of the Rev. Mr. Sam. Wood,—at 
Norwich, Dec. 8, 1767. With the Oration delivered at the Inter. 
ment, by the Rev. Mr. Tho. Howe. Dilly. 


VI. On the Death of Mr. John How, who departed this Life Nov. 
17, 1767, having buried his Wife but a Fortnight before, and left behind 
him Six Children, quite deftitute, the eldeft about 14 years old, and the 
youngeft not 4 Months. ByR Elliot, A.B. Sold for the Benefit of 
the Orphans, at No. 69, Fleetitreet, No. 63, in Cornhill, and other 
Places ; where Donations will be alfo received. 


VII. At the Ordination of the Rev. Charles Cafe, M. A. at Witham, 
in Effex, O&.15, 1767. By John Rogers. With an Introductory Dif- 
courfe, by Thomas Davidfon; Mr. Cafe’s Confeflion of Faith, anda 
Charge delivered to him ty Thomas Gibbons, D.D. 1s. Buckland, 


VIII, A Charge and Sermon, together with an Introduétory Difcourfe 
and Confeflion of Faith, delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. 
Caleb Evans, Aug. 18, 1767, in Broad-Mead, Briftol. Publifhed at the 
Requeft of the Church, and Minilters then prefent. The fecond Edition, 
corrected ; with an Appendix occafioned by the Rev. Mr, Harwood’s 
Letter, 12mo,. 1s. Buckland, &c. 

a”, See Art. 30. of this Month’s Catalogue. 


IX. Before the Governors of Adenbrooke’s Hofpital at Cambridge, 
July 2, 1767. By John Gordon, D. D. Archdeacon of Bucks, and 
Chaplain to the Bifhop of Lincoln, Cambridge, printed for the Benefit 
of thy Hofpital, and fold in London by White, &c. 
® 





ERRATA in the Review for September. 


P. 165, 1. 16 from the bottom, for ‘ at /ea/?,’ read at laf. 
P. 171, 1. 2, for ‘ expe,’ read /u/ped. 





ERRATUM in our lJaft Month’s REviEew. 


P. 383, 1. 8 and g of Art. 12, for ¢ xo views of any kind,’ read no views 
of advantage of any kind, 











